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U. L. C. A. MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


Executive Secretary Koller Reports Them Unmolested to Date 
Provision for Their Removal Made 


Many PEOPLE have desired to know the 
names and addresses of our missionaries 
in China and what arrangements have been 
made with regard to them. The following 
information will satisfy you I think to some 
degree. 

The missionaries who are in China at the 
present time are as follows: 

The Rev. and Mrs. Theo. Scholz, 2 Cheng 
Yang Road, Tsingtao, Shantung, China. He 
is a German citizen and his home address 
is Ballenstedt a/Harz, Wallstrasse 2. They 
have two children. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Paul P. Anspach, 2 
Cheng Yang Road, Tsingtao, Shantung, 
China. His home address is 252 W. Cecil 
Street, Springfield, Ohio. The Anspachs 
have five children. 

Miss Lydia Reich, R.N., 5 Cheng Yang 
Road (hospital), Tsingtao, Shantung, China. 
Her home address is 236 Southcote Road, 
Riverside, Illinois. She is a single mis- 
sionary. 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. J. Voskamp, 
20 Lung-Shan Road, Tsingtao, Shantung, 
China. He is a German citizen, and his 
permanent address is China. The Vos- 
kamps have three children. 

Miss M. Clara Sullivan, 33 Tsining Road, 
Tsingtao, Shantung, China. The address 
of Miss Sullivan’s brother in America is, 
H. K. Sullivan, Paw Creek, North Caro- 
lina. She is a single missionary. 

Miss Elvira Strunk, Tsimo, Shantung, 
China. Her address is to her sister, Mrs. 
Wm. Steeley, 537 Pine Street, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. She is a single missionary. 

Miss Freda Strecker, Kiaochow, Shan- 
tung, China. She is a German, Karlsrube, 
Mendelsophnplatz 2, and a single mission- 
ary. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. Rein- 
brecht, Kiaochow, Shantung, China. His 
home address is 304 E. Broad Street, 
Souderton, Pennsylvania. They have three 
children. 

The missionaries now on furlough are: 

Miss Erva Moody, Fillmore, Illinois. She 
is a single missionary. 

Miss Mae Rohlfs, Brady Street Road, 
Davenport, Iowa, a single missionary. 

The following missionaries are on their 
way to China; some are new missionaries: 

Mrs. Matzat with two boys. She is being 
held in Germany where she lives until 
things quiet. The others, Dr. Cooper and 
his wife, who is the daughter of Dr. 
Greever, are remaining in India; and the 
other two who have just been commis- 
sioned, the Rev. and Mrs. Louis T. Bowers, 
are being held in the States until it is time 
for them to sail. 

We have laid in the Union Treasury at 
Tsingtao, sufficient money to bring all of 
our missionaries home. We sent, by cable, 
money for the return of the Sell family. 
Mr. Sell has been working with the Lu- 
theran Publication House in Hankow to 
whom we loaned him last year. We are 
similarly in touch with all our missionaries 
and prepared to bring them out of China 
if war requires. We are doing as we did 


some years ago, entertaining a host of 
missionaries in Tsingtao who have come 
from the provinces. That is our situation. 
Hoping this is the information you de- 
sire, I am, 
Yours very cordially, 
Paut W. Kotter, 
Executive Secretary. 
P. S. Last cable says Tsingtao is safe. 


STEWARDSHIP CONVEN- 
TION 


Carefully Planned Series of Discussions 
Scheduled 


AT THE REQUEST of the Stewardship Com- 
mittee of the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence the National Lutheran Council has 
arranged a Stewardship Convention which 
will be held Tuesday and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 28 and 29, in the parish house of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Courthouse 
Square, Toledo, Ohio, of which the Rev. 
S. C. Michelfelder is the pastor. Repre- 
sentatives from all Lutheran Church 
groups in the country are invited to at- 
tend. 

The plans for the gathering as drawn up 
by Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the Council, provide for five sessions 
beginning Tuesday morning, September 28, 
and continuing through Wednesday after- 
noon. 

Of particular interest to church people 
of the Toledo area is the public meeting 
which will be held Tuesday evening dur- 
ing which Dr. W. A. Logan, secretary of 
beneficence for the Pittsburgh Synod of 
the United Lutheran Church, will speak 
on the subject, “Stewards of Stewardship.” 

The first session Tuesday morning will 
open with a brief address by Dr. Long and 
is to be followed by a discussion of “Stew- 
ardship in Principle and Motivation” pre- 
sented by Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
During the afternoon gathering Dr. W. G. 
Sodt, stewardship secretary of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, will direct a panel 
discussion regarding “Allocating the Bud- 
get of the Church to the Congregations.” 
The assembly that evening will hear Dr. 
Logan. 

Mr. Arthur Black, executive secretary 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship in the United Lutheran 
Church, will speak on “The Every Mem- 
ber Visitation and Its Aids” during the 
Wednesday morning meeting after which 
Mr. Otto Leonardson, stewardship secre- 
tary of the Augustana Synod, will be in 
charge of a period of discussion. The final 
address of the gathering will be presented 
Wednesday afternoon by Dr. A. J. Berg- 
saker, stewardship secretary of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church. His subject will 
be “The Means of Stewardship Develop- 
ment in the Congregation and Individual 
Member.” Further discussion of the topic 
will be directed by the Rev. M. L. Kirke- 
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gaard, secretary of the United Danish Lu- 
theran Church. 

Among those who will be present for 
the sessions are the stewardship secre- 
taries of a majority of the thirty-four 
synods of the United Lutheran Church 
and delegates from thirteen conferences 
of the Augustana Synod. 


LOYALTY DAY 


President Roosevelt Issues 
Proclamation 


The White House, Washington, D. C. 
August 21, 1937. 

Our nation was founded by God-fearing 
men and women and religious faith and 
devotion have characterized our people 
throughout all the years. Today, when we 
are facing so many national and interna- 
tional problems, we must not fail to look 
for guidance and wisdom to the All High- 
est Who has directed our steps in the past. 
All our material advancement will be in 
vain unless it is accompanied by an under- 
standing and appreciation of the things of 
the spirit. In this search to know the 
Divine Will our institutions of religion 
have led the way and we shall not rely 
in vain upon their leadership in the days 
ahead. 

I, therefore, gladly once more recom- 
mend to the people of the United States 
the observance of Loyalty Days on October 
2 and 3 and I urge them to repair on those 
days to their houses of worship. Thus 
shall we rebuild the spiritual fires and 
strengthen the abiding foundations of our 
nation. : 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


GET BRAWNY BRAINS 


“THE. GREATEST spiritual influence in his- 
tory has been the church. The church 
paper, if a good one, tells what the church 
is doing for history. Your church offers 
you a good church paper. If you do not 
read it, are you not missing the greatest 
things that are happening in history? Do 
not in any event become a spiritual simple- 
ton. Get brawny brains.”—Frederick H. 
Knubel, D.D., President, United Lutheran 
Church in America. 
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SOON TO OCCUR 


A Preview by Miss Nona Diehl of the Women’s Missionary Society’s Convention 
and the Sixth Young Women’s Congress 


WuyY A CONVENTION? To get to- 
gether; to effect important business; 
to receive inspiration which would 
not or could not be the privilege of 
local groups on so large a scale; to 
have social contacts with workers who 
could not visit all the churches or 
synodical groups represented in a 
convention; to take inventory of ma- 
terial and spiritual resources; to look 
at ourselves and the world search- 
ingly; to renew our consecration to a 
common purpose and a common task. 
These and other reasons tell why the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
is an organization, not unlike others, 
which realizes the values of periodic 
association among officers, workers, 
and members. 

The last meeting of the Society was 
held in Dayton, Ohio, in 1934. Pre- 
viously since the present organization 
was effected in 1918, conventions were 
held biennially. Triennial meetings 
were made constitutional as an economic measure. For this 
reason those who are responsible for the program in Buf- 
falo are all the more eager that it shall be of the utmost 
value from every point of view. 

The Administrative Committee of the Executive Board is 
serving as a program committee for this convention with 
Mrs. O. A. Sardeson from Chicago as chairman. The results 
of their careful planning for the meeting become evident as 
one learns of their arrangements. 


Young Women and Children 


Young women and children, who form an important part 
of the general society, in number almost half the total mem- 
bership of about 112,000, are to have special parts in the 
program. 

On Saturday, October 2, preceding the opening of the con- 
vention, the Sixth Young Women’s Congress will meet. This 
group, meeting only for inspiration and information, is not a 
delegated body. Any interested young woman in the United 
Lutheran Church may attend. The registration has brought 
the membership to date to about six hundred. 

Children will be given an opportunity to see and hear mis- 
sionary guests and others at a rally to be held in the Statler 
Hotel on Sunday afternoon. At this time gifts for the Inter- 
national Toy Shop, the children’s project, will be presented. 
Light Brigade leaders and all delegates to the convention 
will find special interest again on Wednesday, October 6, at 
a luncheon where the program will be centered about the 
missionary interests of children in the church. 


Convention and Congress Theme 

“Ye Are My Disciples—If” will be developed as a general 
theme in both convention and Congress programs. Worship, 
addresses, and discussion periods will help to give a renewed 
vision of our world, our church, and our part as individual 
women and as groups of women in the church. The atten- 
tion of convention and Congress will be turned again to the 
whole program of the church, with the purpose of seeing the 
privileges and obligations the missionary society has in this 
entire program. 


TRINITY, BUFFALO 


Special Convention Features 


On Sunday morning in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, the convention 
and Congress will meet for the Serv- 
ice of the Holy Communion. This 
service which will be the last for the 
Young Women’s Congress and the 
first for the convention, will bring to- 
gether in one session both groups. 
The Rev. A. M. Knudsen, Divisional 
Secretary of English Missions of the 
Board of American Missions, will give 
the message at this service. 


At a general session on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, president 
of the Philadelphia Seminary at Mt. 
Airy, will give an address of general 
import on our church in the present- 
day world. 

Sessions on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings, which are to be 
primarily business sessions, will not 
be conducted without inspirational 
motives. Each of these sessions will 
close with an address. On Monday, following the reports 
of officers and staff, Dr. Mary E. Markley will discuss the 
whole program of the Women’s Missionary Society. On 
Tuesday the convention will hear Mrs. Augustus Trow- 
bridge, vice-president of the Council of Women for Home 
Missions in North America, on the subject of peace. The 
final address of the convention will be given on Wednesday 
by Dr. F. H. Knubel, the president of the church. 

Afternoon sessions on Monday and Tuesday will project 
the thinking of the convention into the whole church and 
into the world through secretaries of the boards of the 
church and through missionaries. 

Representatives from all of the boards of the church are 
to be guests, as has been the custom at previous conven- 
tions. But instead of having each representative appear at 
a different time for his message, the program committee has 
asked that those authorized to speak for the boards appear 
before the convention at one time on Monday afternoon in 
a panel forum presided over by Dr. W. H. Greever, secre- 
tary of the United Lutheran Church. In conference with 
each other and with the delegates of the convention in open 
forum, these guests, it is hoped, will make a very significant 
contribution to the program by linking up the various phases 
of the work of the church into a comprehensive whole. 

On Monday evening in the Hotel Statler there will be a 
convention dinner at which time Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, 
pastor of the Church of the Reformation, Washington, D. C., 
will address the group on the word “If” in the convention 
theme. 


Missionaries 


The presence of missionaries without whose work a con- 
vention of this kind would be superfluous, is of utmost im- 
portance. All of the women missionaries on furlough from 
foreign fields and the several women missionaries supported 
under the Board of American Missions, will participate in 
the program. Added to this group will be a home mission 
pastor, Dr. Keck, from Gary, Indiana, who will represent 
the group of more than forty home mission pastors in whose 
support the Society assists. The directing sisters of the Bal- 
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timore and Philadelphia Motherhouses will be included also 
in this company of the ambassadors of the church who will 
appear before the convention on Tuesday afternoon. All of 
these are to be given the privilege of comparing notes on 
their own tasks, their relationship to the church of today 
and tomorrow at home and abroad. It will be their privilege 
to discuss frankly what they think of the church and the 
way in which the church meets the opportunities offered in 
America and in foreign fields. 


New York Women in Program 

Missionary history of value will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the delegates in a pleasing and impressive way. The 
New York Syn- 
odical Society 
who are host- 
essestothe 
convention are 
celebrating this 
year the hun- 
dredth anni- 
versary of the 
beginning of 
missionary ef- 
fort by New 
York women. 
To celebrate 
this event, they 
have asked one 
of their women, 
Mrs. Virgil B. 
Sease, from 
New Bruns- 
wick, New Jer- 
sey, to prepare 
a pageant de- 
picting major 
episodes in the progress of missions in our church. The pag- 
eant is general in content and will be equally interetsing to 
all women in the United Lutheran Church in America. It 
will be presented for the first time to the convention in the 
consistory in Buffalo on Tuesday evening, October 5. 


haat eae 


MISS CHARLOTTE KAO 


Business Also 


Yes, there will be important business to be attended to. 
Election of officers, hearing of reports of officers and staff 
and department secretaries. An increased budget will be 
proposed. But all of the business should not be prosaic, but 
should become vital through the background of information 
and interesting addresses pertinent to the work of the or- 
ganization. Conference luncheons on Tuesday will be ar- 
ranged by department secretaries, so that delegates may 
discuss further phases of the work in which they have spe- 
cial interest. Resolve to go forward, to adopt and meet the 
increased budget, will depend upon the vision of the dele- 
gates as they broaden their horizon and renew their deter- 
mination to put their faith into acts. 


Young Women’s Congress Program 


More than five hundred young women will be unable to 
attend the convention because they cannot be away from 
teaching, or school, or business on weekdays in October. 
So that they may have some of the privileges of association 
with an international group of this kind, a program is 
planned for them on Saturday and Sunday. Missionaries 
who are guests of the convention are Congress guests also 
on Saturday. 

Proof that young women do take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to meet and hear missionaries and other workers in 
the church has been evidenced in the large registration in 
previous congresses and the promise of a large membership 
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in this one. Special cars will bring girls from Chicago and 
from Philadelphia with groups from these two areas. They 
will come at their own expense for Saturday and Sunday, 
and on Monday morning they will be back at office or school, 
or business. 

The Congress program is planned by a Central Committee 
of six representative young women from different parts of 
the church and by correspondence with other leaders among 
young women. The general secretary for young women 
serves as the chairman of the Central Committee. Since no 
business need be transacted, all features planned for this 
program may be purely inspirational. 

The program as arranged for this, the Sixth Congress, in- 
cludes on Saturday,: October 2, sessions in the morning and 
afternoon in the Church of the Holy Trinity. Matins will be 
conducted at nine o’clock by the Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., 
pastor of the church. The major address to project the think- 
ing of the Congress into the world aspects of the theme, will 
be given by Dr. Henry H. Bagger, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod and vice-president of the Board of Education. 
Other addresses will direct the thoughts of the members 
into specific fields of activity in our church. . 

Speakers of the morning will appear again in the after- 
noon for conference with the Congress. In other words, 
there will be opportunity to “talk back” to the leaders; to 
question them concerning the practical application of their 
messages in actual work in the local congregation. Leaders 
of discussion groups which will have met between these two 
sessions will bring major reactions of the groups with whom 
they have been talking. 

Missionaries at the Congress will be met socially in an “At 
Home” according to fields from four to five o’clock. Their 
formal presentation will make up the dinner program at 
the Hotel Statler on Saturday evening. Here all of them 
will appear in groups according to the type of work they do 
in the church. 

The climax of the Congress will be reached at Niagara 
Falls on Sunday morning in a short fellowship period. Queen 
Victoria Park, a spot on 
the Canadian side of the 
Falls, has been chosen for 
this service of worship. Dr. 
Emily J. Werner, who has 
outlined all of the worship 
for the Congress, will pre- 
side. She will use as as- 
sistants, nationals from the 
fields who will be guests. 


Special Guests at Con- 
vention and Congress 

It is always with special 
interest that we welcome 
to a convention, members 
of any of the churches in 
the mission fields. It will 
be a pleasure to include in the group at Buffalo, Miss Carmen 
Villarini, from Puerto Rico, and Miss Charlotte Kao, from 
China. Miss Villarini is a kindergarten teacher and a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Missionary Society staff under the Board 
of American Missions. Miss Kao, from our church in 
Tsingtao, China, has come to America to study at Lenoir 
Rhyne College in Hickory, North Carolina. 

As indicated above, the Congress is sponsored by and is 
considered a part of the convention procedure. There is but 
one general missionary organization, comprising women, 
young women, and children. That all of its members, and 
through them all of the church, may be made more con- 
scious of the joy of missionary service is the chief objective 
of the Women’s Missionary Society and ultimately the pur- 
pose of our meeting in Buffalo. The prayers of the church 
in behalf of the hours spent there will benefit. 


MISS CARMEN VILLARINI 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Premier of New Zealand Offers a new cure for war. 
Strangely enough his name is “Savage”—Michael J.—; and 
he thinks that if the able-bodied men of the world were 
employed at decent salaries, there would be no war because 
the workers would refuse to fight. The present difficulty, 
says Mr. Savage, is not in the sufficiency of world produc- 
tion, but in a bad system of distribution. It sounds attractive, 
and the result presented is highly desirable. Yet the strong- 
est doubt to be visited upon the theory comes from New 
Zealand itself, a state more highly socialized than any other, 
in which labor has the greatest privileges and the highest 
wages. Nevertheless, New Zealand recently had a wide- 
spread and highly-dangerous strike, because the taxes 
needed to support the system deprived the worker of any 
advantages from his high wages. Perhaps Mr. Savage would 
say that was due to improper distribution. The question 
still remains, however—are those who have plenty always 
satisfied? And another—is it the underprivileged and the 
undernourished who start wars? Remember the prophet 
who said, “Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” 


The Problem of Exiled Scholars Enlarges. Other lands 
beside Germany have adopted the method of exiling them 
for racial, religious and political reasons. So says the recent 
report of the Society for the Protection of Science and Learn- 
ing. Russia, Italy, Portugal and Spain have added liberal 
quotas. Of the 800 German scholars now in exile, 464 have 
been permanently placed and 310 temporarily. But the prob- 
lem is growing increasingly serious, since 800 displaced 
scholars still remain in Germany, with dependents estimated 
at 3,500. The United States and Britain have supplied 
117,101 “permanent posts” during the last few years, but 

Turkey with forty-seven placed, and Palestine with forty- 
three, are credited with an even better record according to 
the ratio of their populations. By these adjustments there 
is assured “the continuance of a vast amount of scientific 
research of incalculable value,” the honor for which is lost 
to the states which measure learning in terms of race, re- 
ligion, or politics. 


Harmless, but Effective, Ammunition for riot squads is 
making its appearance. The Paris police have adopted sprays 
of indelible paint and machine-guns firing celluloid bullets 
as a part of their equipment for the quelling of riots. The 
“Mobile Guards,” a law-and-order force for emergencies, 
have already been trained in the expert use of tear gas. 
None of these weapons produces serious injuries, but the 
celluloid bullets leave an ugly bruise where they strike, and 
the indelible paint makes it easy to pick up offenders after 
the rioters have been dispersed. This tell-tale testimony 
goes a great way in making impossible the alibis’ of innocence 
so generally used by those of violent disposition and easy 
conscience. 


The Terror of Refugee Bilbao Children, recently landed 
in Geneva (August 5), was a sorry tribute to the savagery 
of warfare in Spain. Loyalists and insurgents alike are re- 
sponsible for the spirit displayed, though unfortunately the 
vicious impetus has come chiefly from outside nations. When 
141 refugee children arrived in Geneva to find homes with 
Swiss families, two priests met them in the station, which 
was adorned with the Genevese flag in honor of a local fete. 
But the flag carried the same colors—red and gold—as those 
of Franco’s forces which had just captured Bilbao. Wild 
disorder broke forth at the sight. Tiny fists were thrust 
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forth in the Communist salute; little red flags fluttered from 
the car windows, and, with cries of “Hitler, Germany, the 
Swiss—all Fascists!” the children, even the tiniest, refused 
to leave the train until their natural mistake could be ex- 
plained away. Pity the children, pleaded the Journal de 
Geneva, whose elders have brought them to see in every 
priest an enemy to be exterminated, and in the traditional 
colors of their country a symbol of everything that is hateful. 


Our South American Neighbors Are Offering progressive 
suggestions to their northern neighbors. Colombia, in a re- 
cent election, prohibited public political mass meetings be- 
cause of the number of violent outbreaks provoked. Radio 
broadcasts were also forbidden, which must presumably 
have put a stop even to “fireside chats.” Ecuador herded 
the wild cattle on the Galapagos Islands off its shores, and 
transported them to the mainland to reduce the retail price 
of beef for its citizens. They preferred this method to crop- 
and cattle-control. Peru has placed a heavy tax on bill- 
boards and other road signs. Beside certain details concern- 
ing their size and character, their site is strictly determined 
“so that visibility on the roads will not be hindered and 
obstructions to traffic created.” A primitive Hebraic note, 
however, is sounded in another recent Peruvian law. The 
government, regulating home industrial work, decreed equal 
wages for women and men, and authorized the Ministry of 
Labor to redeem “all pawned sewing machines belonging to 
Peru’s seamstresses.” But if the machines are pawned again, 
the government will not redeem them. 


“What the Well-dressed Man Should Wear” is up for its 
usual annual airing. The Men’s Dress Reform group of Eng- 
land, whose motto is “fewer, lighter, cleaner, brighter 
clothes,” offered prizes for outstanding ideas at its recent 
competition. Certain requirements were stipulated by the 
reformers—necks must be free; collar buttons must go; men 
must not be afraid to show their knees. (But the feminine 
display has not been encouraging to that exposure!) Their 
pet aversion is the “plus-four.” An earnest appeal was 
made for a combination garment, fit for the office but 
changeable in a few moments into evening dress. But gloom 
settled upon the reform group. There were few competitors, 
though 2,000 tailors in England were circularized. Moreover, 
men, shy and sluggish—reacted unfavorably to the designs 
offered, because so many of them required “supporting 
devices” familiar to feminine forms. But, most of all, they 
were scared by the startling color combinations. Men are 
still slaves to the past, and lug their chains. 


Europe is Having a War with Rats. At least two of its 
major nations battle with a serious problem, and the others 
are not immune. Dr. C. F. White, of the Port of London, 
says that since the World War the black rat of the Far East 
has invaded London and its environs, and is waging a win- 
ning war with the native brown, or sewer rat. These black 
rats are the more dangerous not only because they multiply 
with unbelievable rapidity, but also because they live in 
closer contact with mankind—their favorite haunts being 
in walls and ceilings and under floors. They are the more 
destructive, because they are great hoarders of food; poison 
is less effective, therefore, since tainted baits have been 
found piled up along with uncovered hoards of food. The 
fight, consequently, is not one of the brown rat alone, but 
even more of the people. In Germany an official estimate 
places the number of rats as equivalent to one for each of 
the 67,000,000 population. Browning’s “Pied Piper” had 
better be recalled for a larger field than that of Hamelin, 
since all the modern devices for destruction, including poison 
gas, have failed to stop the spreading hordes of rats. The 
problem baffles any solution so far proposed and the menace 
grows with each passing month. 
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‘THERE WAS A LAD HERE” 


By THE Rev. Russet F. AUMAN, Scarsdale, New York 


THERE WAS a lad here. He came to us 
first when we enrolled him in our nursery 
class. We had him with us through the 
beginners’ and primary departments. 
He stayed on through the junior and in- 
termediate year. Then he was confirmed. 
There was a lad here. But now he is 
gone. Where shall we find him? Per- 
haps he has a job in another town. We 
did not notify the pastor of the church 
of his presence there because we wanted 
to keep his name on “our” church rolls. 
We may find him in prison. The church 
can no longer “proudly” say that her 
youth never become criminals. Statistics 
are telling an increasingly alarming story 
about this. Perhaps he has gone to col- 
lege. He is no longer interested in the 
church for “intellectual” reasons. Or per- 
haps we'll find him around the town 
somewhere following his own concerns 
with no interest further in what the 
church is doing. When he was confirmed he was much inter- 
ested; felt that here was a cause worthy of his high ideals and 
enthusiasm; was willing to give himself to it; but he was 
denied the opportunity. He would gladly have assisted at 
the ushering, taken his place on committees and in official 
positions in the church or its organizations; but he soon 
learned that this was for the “older and more dignified” 
men, whose thought processes, he felt moved along shallow 
and narrow lines of tradition. Somehow the feeling began 
growing on him that the church was not for young people. , 
They were too restless, too dissatisfied with the prevailing 
state of things, too eager to be on the march, going some- 
where. O yes, he still believes in Jesus Christ. But, denied 
the privilege of expressing his idealism and enthusiasm 
through the channels of the church, realizing that he is not 
trusted by his spiritual elders, he turns his attention to other 
matters. There was a lad here. But he is gone, 

This lad who was here and is now gone, is of course a 
pathetic emblem of one of the failures of the church. I some- 
times shudder to think that perhaps our very anxiety to 
keep the doors of the church wide open to our youth, may 
be the very means of shutting them in the face of youth, and 
driving him out when we most want to keep him in. There is 
an over-anxiety which defeats itself. And the fact that all 
along we have really meant well by youth does not change 
the final results. 


Youth’s Own Answers 


The American Magazine last fall polled its youth readers 
on the question, “What Youth Wants.” Hundreds of replies 
were received and summarized in the January, 1937, issue. 
We are interested here in what youth said they wanted of 
the church. We quote this paragraph in full because the 
answer of youth puts a finger on two shortcomings of our 
congregational programs of religious education of youth. 
One has to do with teaching methods. The other with objec- 
tives or emphases. We quote, “We want a church in which 
we may worship God without sacrificing our intelligence to 
worn-out credos and our dignity to primitive and childish 
fetishes and forms. We believe in God and we would like 
to assist in sifting all the goodness that has sprung from the 
experience of men. With the aid of science and thought, 
rather than with legend and blind feeling, we should like to 


WHITHER? 


An adequate educational pro- 
gram will help answer this 
momentous question. 


envisage God in a clear and modern 
form. We want to express ourselves in 
church without fear of frowning disfavor, 
and, perhaps, excommunication. We want 
a church which dignifies the human mind 
and recognizes the natural human emo- 
tions, and which worships through in- 
quiry and service.” 

“We want a church in which we may 
worship God without sacrificing our in- 
telligence.” Have not the teaching meth- 
ods we have all too often used in the past, 
from pulpit and in classroom, demanded 
the sacrifice of intelligence? Has it not 
been a pouring-in process, handed down 
with an absoluteness of authority and a 
know-it-all spirit which made intelligent 
consideration impossible? Have not our 
efforts all too often been attempts at re- 
ligious indoctrination rather than re- 
ligious education? Not that indoctrina- 
tion is unnecessary, but rather that in- 
doctrination which is not done against the background of a 
thorough religious education, can do more harm than good; 
can be a shutting of a door on youth instead of opening one. 
I have met examples of this thing among our Lutheran youth 
in college and university. Their situation was pathetic to say 
the least. The church’s first task with its youth is education. 
After that indoctrination. 


Education Before Indoctrination 

J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, in an 
article appearing in the May, 1937, issue of School Life, says, 
“Surely we owe to the next generation the kind of education 
that will release its fullest intellectual powers to grapple 
with the problems of its day .. . I do not believe that youth 
should be indoctrinated with our own prejudices or our own 
hopes. Instead, I believe that youth should be taught how 
to think clearly; how to reason; how to weigh evidence; how 
to be constructively critical. This is the major task of edu- 
cation. Young people thus trained should be better able to 
meet new situations, because they have learned, not what to 
think, but how to think; not what to believe, but how to 
earn a belief; not what an answer is, but how to find an 
answer.” If these principles hold true, and we believe they 
do, in secular education, then they apply too in religious 
education. Certainly the congregation’s task in the religious 
education of her youth must go forward on no less intelli- 
gent a basis than this. 

Many a youth leaves home for college thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in the teachings of Lutheranism only to find himself 
thoroughly at sea when he matches his convictions with 
those of his fellow-students and professors. For the first time 
in his life he is brought face to face with the fact that there 
are fine, honest, Christian people who disagree with some 
of his religious beliefs, and that God is not sending upon 
them dire plagues and misfortunes because of their seeming 
heresy. It can be one of the most disturbing and upsetting 
experiences a youth can have. (I speak from experience.) 
Proper religious education would have presented the beliefs 
held by various peoples in a sympathetic manner, and then 
revealed the adequate reasons for accepting the ones held 
by the Lutheran Church. 


1Used by permission of The American Magazine. 
2 Used by permission of School Life. 
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Dusty Sermons 

“Without sacrificing our intelligence.” Let us lament here, 
too, the fact that too much of our teaching of youth in this 
twentieth century is done through the medium of sixteenth 
century phraseology. Said a college junior to me, “I don’t go 
to church because most speakers I have heard, talk about 
things I do not understand, and use terms that have no 
meaning to me.” A volume of sermons came to my attention 
the other day. I pray God for the sake of our fine, intelligent 
youth, that it is not typical of most of our modern preach- 
ing. It illustrates with a vengeance the point the college 
junior makes. Its contents smelled of dusty libraries, old 
theological controversy, and forgotten doctrinal terminology. 
It used phrases that not one in a hundred youth would 
understand or care to know anything about. It did not grow 
out of modern life nor did it deal with the vital issues that 
effect modern living. It spoke a language and used a ter- 
minology that grew out of the life of an ancient past. 

If we are to do well our task of educating our youth in 
religion, we shall have to re-interpret ancient and eternal 
truth in the light, the language, and the experiences of to- 
day. As teachers of youth we shall have to check on our 
vocabularies and make sure that we are using in our teach- 
ing only words and phrases that have meaning*to youth. 
And this may mean that we shall have to drop some old and 
very “holy sounding” terms and phrases. “Are you a mod- 
ernist?” said a woman to me one day. “What makes you 
ask?” I countered. “Because,” said she, “I’ve never heard 
you preach on ‘the blood.’” Surprised, I asked her, “Just 
what does the phrase, ‘the blood of Jesus Christ’ mean to 
you? What is its practical meaning for your daily life?” She 
stuttered and stalled and finally admitted she could not, 
“Just say.” Then I told here in present-day language what it 
means to me. “Yes, that’s it,’ she said timidly, for she knew 
I had often preached on that. But the very expression on 
her face revealed that it was the first time she had laid hold 
on a practical answer to my question. Here, then, was a 
churchgoer who had missed few services for years, had 
taught youth in a church school, and had flung ancient 
phrases about with a lavish hand, but had to admit she 
really did not know the meaning of these phrases and terms. 
They were certainly little more than “fetishes and forms” of 
which our youth complain. It is the quarrel which so many 
of our college youth have with us preachers and teachers of 
the church. We use phrases that have no meaning to them, 
and worse yet, sometimes we use them as though they had 
no real meaning to us. 


Wanted—a Cause 

The other thing youth wants as quoted in the American 
Magazine is this. “We want a cause—a glorious one, vivid, 
compelling and real, that we may enfold with our idealism 
and worship with our faith.” What a tragedy that, in a world 
where men need Jesus Christ more than anything else, the 
church through her program of religious education, should 
have so fallen short as to have failed to reveal Christ and 
His Kingdom as Cause and Leader abundantly adequate to 
command all youth’s idealism and faith. And this in spite 
of the fact that youth is incurably religious. William Lyon 
Phelps, who knows youth, says, “Youth responds to the 
spirit and message of Jesus Christ, because Jesus knew 
more about political economy than all the professors in all 
the colleges in the world, and He knew mpre about the 
human heart than did Shakespeare. Jesus Christ is the 
greatest Leader, the most absolutely right Person the world 
has ever known.” It was a youth who came running to Jesus 
saying, “I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” And 
that youth is typical of modern youth. When Jesus is held 
high before them they still say it with vigor and with en- 
thusiasm. They enlist in His cause and under His leadership 
because they see that He is on the march. He is going some- 
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where. His leadership and His cause are all-encompassing 
and all-sufficient. 

But all too often we teachers of youth lose sight of this 
goal. We are so wrapped up keeping our machinery going, 
maintaining large and unwieldy institutions and organiza- 
tions, that our emphasis becomes one of loyalty to the or- 
ganization rather than loyalty to the Christ. We are con- 
tinually stressing church and church school attendance. We 
beg for larger offerings and more glowing statistics. We look 
with envying eye upon the church across the street and 
compare their records with ours, in the spirit of “wholesome 
competition” (sic!) of course. Youth gets a picture, but what 
a picture! 


Comparisons Ineffective for Motives 


Here is a current story to the effect that a certain pastor 
was reporting to his church council some statistics for the 
year. The blackest spot on the record was a rather large 
financial deficit. Said he, “I regret exceedingly to be com- 
pelled to report that our people did not give very liberally 
during the past year. The figures show a large deficit. But, 
thank God, the other churches did worse yet than we.” 

The imagination and loyalty of our youth will never be 
won and held by the church through emphasizing the im- 
portance of loyalty to her various divisions and organiza- 
tions. We shall have that only when morning, noon, and 
night, we challenge youth with loyalty and allegiance to 
Jesus Christ. With many of us, to do this may mean re- 
vising our teaching emphases. We shall have to begin think- 
ing, talking, teaching, and living in terms of Christ’s chal- 
lenge to youth and the world. We shall have to teach and 
preach to make the world, not primarily Lutheran, but 
Christian. Our denominational loyalties will be conceived 
not, as ends in themselves, but as means to the great com- 
mon end sought by all Christian groups alike. 

This paper pleads therefore on behalf of Youth, that we of 
the local congregations insist on three things. (1) That our 
youth be given first a thorough religious education out of 
which indoctrination shall grow. (2) That our teaching and 
preaching be done in terms and with phrases that youth can 
understand. That ancient and eternal truth be re-stated and 
re-interpreted in the light, language and experience of to- 
day. (3) That the major emphasis in all our program of 
education, shall be allegiance and loyalty, not to a fallible 
church, but to an infallible Christ. 


“THE LUTHERAN” HELPS 
To Keep the Work of the Church Going 


It Is TO BE HOPED that efforts to double the subscription 
list for THe LuTHERAN will be a success. The subscriptions 
are needed in order successfully to keep the paper going. 
And the paper is needed in order successfully to keep the 
work of the church going. It is a clearing house for intel- 
ligent co-operative activity in building up the Kingdom of 
Christ. No pastor or earnest layman can afford to be without 
it. J. L. Morean, D.D., President, 

Synod of North Carolina. 


Greater Unity in the Church 

WE REJOICE in the unity of our synod, but we need con- 
stantly to be on our guard lest we lose touch with the greater 
church body of which we are a part. Our people need to be 
kept and developed in U. L. C. A. consciousness. To that 
end we would profit greatly by promoting more zealously 
the circulation and reading of the church’s official paper, 
Tue LuTHEeRAN. Loyalty to our church demands that we use 
it, not merely to support it as an enterprise, but to gain the 
benefits a studied reading of it will give us all, pastors and 

people alike. R. H. GeErBERDING, President, 
Synod of the Northwest. 
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WALTHER 


A Sketch of the Life and Work of the Father and Founder of the Missouri Synod 
By THE Rev. WILLIAM H. Cooper, Roxborough, Pa. 


THE PRESENT YEAR has marked the hundredth 
anniversary of the ordination of Carl Ferdinand 
Wilhelm Walther, the greatest of the founders of 
the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church in 
America. It is now just fifty years since his death. 
This double anniversary is a fitting time in which 
Lutherans of other folds who have had little direct 
contact with his work or his memory may inform 
themselves anew of his place in the history of 
American Christianity. 

Dr. Walther was born in a parsonage in Langen- 
schursdorf, Saxony, on October 25, 1811. He was the eighth 
of twelve children and came of a line of clergymen reach- 
ing back to his great-grandfather. His earliest education in 
the village school was followed by his attendance in the city 
school at Hohenstein and the gymnasium at Schneeberg. 
He studied at the latter place from 1821 to 1829 and de- 
veloped during these years a strong inclination toward a 
musical career. Gifted with a fine baritone voice, he also 
took a special interest in the organ. But it was his father’s 
wish that he should study for the ministry, and as his own 
deeply religious nature was not averse, he matriculated at 
Leipsic for the study of theology at the age of eighteen. 

The religious condition of Saxony at this time was any- 
thing but favorable. The empty rationalism of the eigh- 
teenth century still held sway, infecting not only the schools 
and universities but also the pulpit and the pew with un- 
belief. During all of Walther’s years at the gymnasium he 
never had a Bible or a catechism. Even his earlier training 
at home had failed to supply him with a definite Christian 
experience. At the university, however, a number of new, 
influences began to make themselves felt. He was led to 
a personal faith in Christ by an older fellow student named 
Kuehn. He joined himself to a pietistic circle at Leipsic of 
students who met together for prayer and religious reading. 
He found decided spiritual help from the counsel of a pop- 
ular but erratic orthodox preacher near Dresden, named 
Stephan. Of great importance also in these years of the- 
ological preparation was the firsthand acquaintance which 
Walther formed, during a period of illness in the winter of 
1831-1832, with the writings of Luther. By the time he had 
completed his course at Leipsic in 1833 Walther had passed 
through a period of deepest self-searching, experiencing 
both external adversity due to poverty and ill health and 
recurring doubts as to his salvation; but he had finally, like 
Luther himself, found the firm foundation in Christ. 


Centennial of Ordination 


After serving a customary term as a private tutor at Kahla 
he was ordained in January 1837, as pastor under the Saxon 
State Church with a charge at Braunsdorf. A single year’s 
experience here was enough to demonstrate to this able and 
spiritually earnest young man that little could be accom- 
plished under the prevailing conditions. He testifies in a 
letter that he was unable to discern the evidence of a gen- 
uine inner life in a single member of his parish. At the 
same time the authorities of both church and state stood 
firm against any move on his part to effect a reformation. 
Even the use of the Lutheran formula for absolution was 
forbidden him. At the same time his friend Pastor Stephan, 
who was also in difficulties with the officials, reached the 
momentous decision to abandon the German Fatherland 
with his entire congregation and to seek freedom of religious 
teaching and practice in America. Walther and his older 
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brother, Otto Hermann, joined this group of vol- 
untary exiles which included in all six clergymen, 
ten candidates for ordination, and between seven 
hundred and eight hundred people. They set sail 
in five ships from Bremerhaven toward the end 
of the year 1838 and landed at New Orleans on 
January 5, 1839, one of their vessels having been 
lost at sea. From New Orleans they proceeded up 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, where some settled in 
the city (at that time a place of fifteen thousand 
inhabitants) while the greater number moved into 
the country in Perry County. Walther was chosen pastor of 
two of the country congregations, Dresden and Johannes- 
burg, and in the second winter he and his associates opened 
a school in a log cabin at Altenburg. In less than fifty years 
this school was to grow into the largest Protestant theological 
seminary ‘in the Western World, and such it remains to 
this day. 
An Unworthy Leader 

No sooner, however, had this little group of conscientious 
Lutherans begun their pioneering venture than their con- 
fidence was thoroughly shaken by the disclosure that their 
leader, Pastor Stephan, who was continually arrogating to 
himself more and more absolute authority, had been living 
a life of flagrant immorality. Stephan was promptly ex- 
pelled from the community. But at the same time the flock 
was left without a shepherd, and began to be overwhelmed 
with the most serious doubts. Might not this whole enter- 
prise prove to be a fighting against God’s providence? Could 
these people regard themselves as Christian congregations 
and true churches, now that their leader had been unmasked 
and their connections with the church in Europe broken? 
What right had they to call and ordain their own candidates 
for the ministry? Were their present pastors legitimate? 
The confusion of these people was exactly in proportion to 
their earnestness and their desire to obey God in all things. 
Their spiritual life hung as it were in the balance and 
seemed to depend upon their finding correct answers to 
their own questions. It was here that the remarkable lead- 
ership of C. F. W. Walther first showed itself: He had never 
been entirely deceived into a blind following of Stephan 
although he had owed much to him as a guide in religious 
doubts. Now in a public discussion held at Altenburg, Mis- 
souri, in April 1841, he came forward with eight theses on 
the scriptural doctrine of the church. These have ever since 
been known as the Altenburg Theses. They are among the 
most important of all Lutheran pronouncements of the past 
hundred years. The clarity and force of Walther’s argu- 
ments carried the day and the little Missouri community 
was restored to order and peace of mind, believing its foun- 
dation in the Word of God to be unshaken. 

By this time Walther’s older brother had met with an 
early death and Walther was called in February 1841 to 
the Trinity congregation in St. Louis to be his successor. In 
September of the same year he married Christiane Emilie 
Buenger with whom he enjoyed an ideal domestic life until 
her death in 1885. Six children were born to them. 

The rest of Doctor Walther’s life, from 1841 to 1887, was 
spent in the most unremitting activity and unselfish service, 
and in so many lines of endeavor as to render him by com- 
mon consent the most’ prominent American Lutheran leader 
of the nineteenth century. In lieu of a full account of these 
forty-six years we may briefly allude to four departments 
in which he was pre-eminent: his pastoral labors, his the- 
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ological leadership, his literary productivity, and his work 
as an organizer. 
Pauline Concern for Souls 


Doctor Walther remained a preacher all his life but he 
ceased to serve in the active pastorate after 1850 when he 
came to teach at the theological seminary which was then 
being moved from Altenburg to St. Louis. Nevertheless in 
the few years prior to his teaching work he succeeded in 
applying with full consistency the principles of congrega- 
tional life for which he had stood in Saxony and which he 
had derived from his study of Luther and the classic period 
of Lutheranism. His was no dead orthodoxy. A Pauline 
concern for souls was combined in him with the most 
rigorous adherence to discipline both of himself and of those 
committed to his care. He had learned from Luther the 
secret of a real and abundant inner life in communion with 
Christ based upon justification by faith alone and directed 
toward zealous service in His cause. This is wonderfully 
reflected in his preaching and in his written prayers, about 
which we hope to say more in a subsequent article. 

Walther’s theological leadership is the most singular 
phenomenon of its kind in the history of American Chris- 
tianity. He founded no “school,” he wrote no “system.” 
Yet his ideas and ideals of Lutheran orthodoxy have be- 
come those of a body of believers so large as to include 
about a third of all the Lutherans in the United States. The 
theological unanimity of the Synodical Conference in gen- 
eral and of the Missouri Synod in particular is probably 
unrivaled in any Christian body of like or larger size in 
the world. Even Rome, with her doctrinal oneness, has 
within her bounds greater theological variations than Mis- 
souri. Such has been the influence of this one man whose 
shadow has lengthened over all his successors to the present 
time. Not even the weight of Jonathan Edwards has told 
upon his posterity to a like degree. 


Writer and Organizer 

The literary productivity of Doctor Walther, when re- 
garded in the light of the trying limitations under which he 
worked, is immense. After another spell of illness in his 
first years in America he seems to have enjoyed fair health 
until the last year or two of his life; but in other respects 
he was handicapped as a writer. Increasing administrative 
responsibilities in his seminary and the synod which he 
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ident; a journey to Europe in 1851; constant promotion of 


and attendance at free conferences, of various groups of 
Lutherans in the “fifties” and “sixties,” an abounding hos- 
pitality, a devotion to the interests of a large family, com- 
bined with an always meagre income, all these things leave 
us wondering how he managed to write so much and so well. 
It has been remarked that the writings of Doctor Walther, 
if collected, would fill a five-foot shelf. All of them are 
worthy of the man and many of them like his “Die Stimme 
unsrer Kirche in der Frage von Kirche und Amt” (“The 
Testimony of Our Church on the Question of the Church 
and the Ministry”) are of permanent value for Lutheran 
thought. Not least to his credit is the establishing in 1844 
of Der Lutheraner, a semi-monthly organ whose extensive 
circulation was the direct stimulus for the formation of the 
Missouri Synod, and the inauguration of the theological 
monthly Lehre und Wehre in 1855 which was his strongest 
weapon in the controversies of the later decades. 


As an organizer no American Lutheran leader except 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg can compare with Walther. 
The Missouri Synod in 1847, the Synodical Conference in 
1872, the Seminary at St. Louis, the Concordia Publishing 
House, the St. Louis Bible Society, the English Synod of 
Missouri,*—all these foundations bear to this day the mold 
which he originally gave them. He did not, of course, work 
alone. He knew how to associate himself with others whose 
ability, if not equal to his, was certainly outstanding. Men 
like Wyneken and Sihler are also'‘regarded by the Missouri 
Synod as its founders. But Walther is pre-eminent as the 
great organizing genius in the American Lutheran Church 
of the nineteenth century. ; 

We close with a quotation from Dr. Henry E. Jacobs who 
in many respects has been to the United Lutheran Church 
the same formative influence that Walter was to Missouri. 
Doctor Jacobs wrote of Doctor Walther in 1889: “His high 


_ reputation as a scholar in Lutheran and patristic dogmatics, 


his untiring zeal as a controversialist, his skill as a public 
debater, the personal magnetism which communicated his 
enthusiasm to all his pupils, his wonderful executive ability, 
of which the development of his synod is the best proof, are 
at once recalled with the mention of his name.” 

[A subsequent article will deal more specifically with Dr. 
Walther’s writings and influence. ] 


helped to organize in 1847, and of which he was twice pres- 


ence in 1872. 


= Organized in 1888. But Dr. Walther was present at the initial confer- 


The Church Situation in Germany—IV 


THe LUTHERANS united into the “Lu- 
theran Council” with Dr. Breit as 
chairman and Berlin as head office; the 
others, beside the small group of the 
Reformed keeping up their independ- 
ence, united under the guidance of the 


By Dr. M. Rev, Dubuque, Iowa 


Part III closed with the statement of the divi- 


sion into two parts of the Confessional Front, 
which is the third party in the “church situa- 
tion’ in Germany. One of the two was the Lu- 
theran Council, the other the Provisional Church 
Government, 

In order to keep the article within the com- 
pass of four issues, it was necessary to omit 
paragraphs of the latter part. Ed. 


When Reichsbishop Mueller was re- 
moved, and in the fall of 1935 the 
Reichskirchenausschuss (official Board 
of the Reich’s Church) with Dr. 
Zoellner as chairman was formed, by 
the Reichskirchenminister Kerrl, the 


Provisional Church Government at 

Berlin with Dr. Boehme as chairman. To the Lutheran 
Council belonged the Lutheran churches of Bavaria, Wurtt- 
emberg and Hannover, later also Saxony, Braunschweig, 
Lippe, Waldeck, and Hamburg (?) and besides these larger 
church bodies, confessional groups in ‘Luebeck, Mecklen- 
burg, Thuringia, Schleswig-Holstein and others. The other 
group with the Provisional Church Government headed by 
Boehme, Koch, Asmussen, Jacoby, Niemoeller, etc., had its 
principal hold in the former Prussian Union, but had many 
friends in other circles, also inside the Lutheran wing. 


Lutheran Council recognized the 
Reichskirchenausschuss and worked together with him, 
while the other wing refused to do it. They believed, since 
the Church Board was appointed by the state, that rec- 
ognition would mean a mixing of church and state and an 
abandonment of their Barmen theses. This attitude was 
the reason why Zoelner did not succeed in uniting at least 
the confessional forces. Even the public declaration of 
the Church Board that the German Christians with the 
Thuringian stamp are to be considered as heretics did not 
bring any change. It became more and more obvious that the 
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group of the Provisional Church Government worked for 
the recognition of the Barmen Theses as a fundamental con- 
fession and that it was decidedly unionistic in character. 
This became evident at their last meeting at Halle, May 10- 
13, 1937. Here the Prussian Confessional Synod, consisting 
of representatives of Lutheran, Reformed and Unionistic 
beliefs, declared that the Barmen Theses are the basis in 
the light of which all other confessions (Reformed or Lu- 
theran) are to be understood, that the congregations may 
hold either to the confessions of the Lutheran or the Re- 
formed Church, that there is to be altar-fellowship between 
the Reformed and Lutheran congregations, that Lutheran 
candidates may be ordained by representatives of the Re- 
formed belief and vice versa. Pastor Asmussen even had 
ready a “Consensus of Evangelical Doctrine” which he pre- 
sented to the synod, and synod declared itself ready to take 
it up at its next meeting. 

In his article on this important gathering Dr. Sasse in the 
Lutherische Kirche writes: “If we did not know that the 
future of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany rests 
in the faithful hands of our God, then we would have to 
despair. That she would be lost if she depended upon human 
advice and help should now have become evident to every- 
one.” The Prussian Union of 1817 is revived in a new and 
much more dangerous form, if this movement of the second 
wing of the Confessional Front succeeds. We no longer have 
one church government for Lutheran and Reformed con- 
gregations in Prussia, but a complete Consensus Union. The 
same period that seemed to open new opportunities for the 
Lutheran Church even in the former Prussian Union, would 
bring her end instead of a new development. It would be 
brought about not by action of the government, but by the 
free will of the leaders of the church. The other wing of the 
Confessional Front, marching under the guidance of Breit, 
Meiser, Marahrens, and others, besides the small Lutheran 
Free Churches, would be the only hope of the Lutheran 
Church in the homeland of the Reformation. And careful 
observers know how much Barthianism, unionism and other 
deteriorations of the sound doctrine are at home even there. 


The Present Condition 

This is what we meet today in Germany: (1) Identifica- 
tion of the urges of nation and religion by an ever-growing 
multitude; (2) assimilation of religion and nationality by the 
German Christians; (3) separation of religion and national 
government by the Confessional Front. In this third there is 
the Lutheran group willing to recognize the divine element 
working in the present decisive turn in Germany’s history 
and to co-operate to a certain extent with the state; and 
another Lutheran group who deny such an element and are 
determined to separate church and state completely. This 
not seldom leads to direct provocation of the powers that be, 
although they receive and accept part of their salaries from 
the same powers. 

What is the attitude of the National Social State towards 
these three principal representations of religious life? In 
order to understand this, we first of all should not forget the 
fact that the German Church since Charlemagne was a state 
church and that this relation between church and state was 
practically not changed by the Reformation. When the state 
offered complete separation in 1919, the church accepted 
this offer only within certain limitations. The life of the 
church and the life of the state were so inseparably inter- 
woven that some measure of jurisdiction of the state over 
the church was a matter of course, and on the other hand 
not only was the Catholic Church a strong political factor, 
but also the Evangelical Church always had a hand in mat- 
ters belonging to the state. No wonder that since July, 1933, 
many officials of the state learned only slowly and with diffi- 
culty to limit their influence to matters of the state, and that 
many churchmen are slow to keep inside of the field of the 
church. Such lessons are not learned overnight. Especially 
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is the state tempted to mix into church matters, since the 
state still pays millions for the upkeep of the church and for 
the payment of salaries of her clergymen and officials. 


For Freedom of Religion 


We have furthermore to recall the twenty-fourth para- 
graph of the program of National Socialism. Here we read: 
“We demand the freedom of all religious confessions in the 
state as far as they do not endanger the existence of the 
state and are not contrary to the moral sense of the Ger- 
manic race. The party as such represents the standpoint of 
a positive Christianity without binding itself confessionally 
to a definite confession. It fights against the Jewish material- 
istic spirit within and without, and is convinced that a per- 
manent recovery of our nation can take place only from 
within upon the basis: ‘Gemeinnutz geht vor Eigennutz,’ that 
is, the welfare of the commonwealth and not the profit of 
the individual is what decides.” This declaration includes 
two clauses which should have been better defined. The 
first is: “which are not contrary to the moral sense of the 
Germanic race.” What is this “moral sense of the Germanic 
race”? Some would say it is the sense of the soundness and 
excellency of the German man, and would construe it as a 
condemnation of the whole Biblical doctrine of sin, especi- 
ally original sin, and grace. But the following clause, ac- 
cording to which the party as such represents the stand- 
point of positive Christianity, hardly allows this explana- 
tion. So the clause must be understood in contra-distinction 
to the moral sense of the Jews. The second clause which 
from the start should have been better defined calls the 
standpoint of the party the standpoint of a positive Chris- 
tianity. What is positive Christianity? Today, after years 
of trouble and misunderstanding we know. I gave this ex- 
planation two years ago; it is another term for “practical 
Christianity,” and practical Christianity again is explained 
as a life according to the principle: “Gemeinnutz geht vor 
Eigennutz.” 

If we take the program in this sense, then the state could 
not act otherwise than leave room in the Third Reich for 
all forms of the German Faith Movement. It had to refuse 
the petition of some Christian agencies which demanded 
the suppression of Hauer’s movement; it had to recognize 
the position of those around Erich and Mathilda Ludendorff, 
and so on. If today a religious census is taken in Germany 
all appear under the list of the permitted religions. Why 
shouldn’t they? Because they fight Christianity? The time is 
over when this fact alone decides the case against any form 
of religion. Christianity today must prove its superiority in 
another way. These movements translate, as we said, the 
principles for the German nation into the religious sphere. 
Thereby they do what no member of the National Social 
party is held to do. But why should the state hinder anyone 
from doing it? He only surrounds National-Socialism with 
a halo. 

German Christians and Government 

There can be no conflict between the Third Reich and the 
German Christians. They accept all the tenets of National 
Socialism and even assimilate their religious beliefs accord- 
ingly. They are the most fitting tools for the rulers of the 
nation, because they always ask first what are the demands 
of the nation, and afterward accommodate their religious 
principles to these demands. It is not accidental that at the 
beginning of the new regime the German Christians played 
such an important role; that later on Kerr] did not approve 
when the Reich’s Church Board had the Thuringian German 
Christians declared heretics; that Kerrl held his protecting 
hand over the church government at Luebeck and in Meck- 
lenburg, or that Rust, the Minister of Education, took Meyer 
of Jena, the most disqualified of all German theological pro- 
fessors, with him to the festivities at Athens, where they 
promoted him to a doctor, no one knows of what. 
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With the third group it was different. Here the state met 
men who knew not only of another sphere of life but the 
national; they maintained the independence of this life and 
assigned to it the first place. We don’t need to be surprised 
that the question of jurisdiction came up. Two facts helped 
to make the matter difficult. The first one was this: It was 
the church, and especially her leaders, that had been very, 
very slow in recognizing the coming new party and its 
leader. The Catholic Church was closely allied with the 
reigning party, the Social Democrats, and the Catholic Cen- 
trist party had even an understanding with the Communists; 
they did what they could to discourage and hinder the new 
movement. And in the Evangelical Church there were like- 
wise many who opposed the new party, not so much in the 
southern as in the northern part of Germany. Kapler, the 
president of the Prussian Union, even after July, 1933, did 
not realize that his power was taken from him. 

The second fact was this: Many of the representatives of 
the state had not yet learned that Article Twenty-four put 
some limitations upon their authority. Many of them never 
liked the church for this or that reason and now had a good 
opportunity to oppress it; and it is never easy for any vic- 
torious party to keep all its members straight. So it came to 
injustices here and there, sometimes of a crying nature. 
Think of Iaeger and his procedure against Wurm in Wuert- 
temberg and Meiser in Munich, of the hundreds of ministers 
who were imprisoned for months. It was, however, in its 
last analysis not a fight of the church against the state, but 
a fight between the Confessional Front and the German 
Christians who had been successful in setting the machinery 
of nearly the whole state in motion for their-own purposes. 


The Fuehrer’s Ideas 

How is Hitler’s attitude towards the church to be judged? 
On our side of the ocean the majority has been very prompt 
to condemn it and to declare him the great enemy of the 
church and religion. Facts, however, do not ratify this judg- 
ment. He made mistakes, great mistakes—the greatest of all 
perhaps was the appointment of Mueller, the German Chris- 
tian without character, as Reichsbishop—but in contra-dis- 
tinction to many of his party—Hitler kept himself in the 
limit of Paragraph Twenty-four. It was not his fault that 
so many church leaders did not understand this paragraph 
and explained it according to their wishes. More than this. 
Many acts of Hitler prove that he himself is a religious man 
and not a foe of the church. He has often confessed his belief 
‘in the Almighty and His gracious providence; not only in 
that speech at Koenigsberg mentioned before. Delivered on 
the eve of election, one might say it was caused by political 
prudence. But we find the same confession again and again. 
October 6, 1935, he said at Bueckeberg before thousands: 
“The Almighty has given us this youth. We pray to Him 
that He may bless our labors in the coming year and our 
fields to bring forth fruit.” He made a similar statement in 
the fall of 1936; and January 30, 1937, he said at the great 
gathering at Nuernberg: “Today in humility I must give 
thanks to the divine providence. It was by divine grace that 
I, the unknown soldier of the World War, could succeed 


and give back to my nation its honor.” 
* * * * * 


Hitler Not a Church Member 


Only a religious man speaks thus before thousands, or a 
hypocrite, and Hitler is no hypocrite. He does not identify 
himself with any church, but he is, therefore, no foe of the 
church. A few months ago when a new church was dedi- 
cated, Hitler sent the congregation a Bible; a few weeks 
later a congregation at Dortmund received’a golden chan- 
delier. Why was Mueller finally removed as soon as Hitler 
was convinced by Meiser, Marahrens and others that he was 
unfit? Why was the propaganda stopped for Rosenberg’s 
book, “Der Mythus des 20 Tahrhunderts?” (The myth of the 
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twentieth century). It is still sold but no longer as a book 
with the party stamp that must be read in the schools. Why 
did Baron von Schirach, the leader of the Hitler youth, be- 
come more careful in his pronouncements? It was Hitler 
who intervened. Why could Kerrl, the Minister of Church 
Affairs, last February after he had dissolved the Church 
Board not act as he had threatened? Why must he cast into 
the wastebasket all his directions, although they were 
already printed? Because Hitler decided against him and 
commanded that a synod should be called to decide the 
matter;—a free synod, unhampered in the election and un- 
hampered in its deliberations. The wording of Hitler’s dec- 
laration was such that it leaves room for an entirely new 
mode of settling the whole delicate church question. 


* * * * * 


But how about the officers of his state? Is not their atti- 
tude in conflict with the Fuehrer’s decisions? Do we not 
here meet again and again acts that can hardly be consid- 
ered anything but hostility toward the church? There is no 
question that the number of those subordinates who hate 
the church and try to hinder her work is legion. The thought 
of the totalitarian state apparently fills their mind so com- 
pletely that they cannot conceive that there is a sphere 
which they have no right to enter. This is the case in such 
measure that it raises the question whether or not the whole 
idea of a totalitarian state is a permanent danger to the 
freedom of religion and the independence of the church. 


* * * * * 


But how about the education of the youth? We all read 
about the Hitler youth and their leader, Baldur von Schirach, 
and it seemed as if the youth would be so entirely under his 
control that no time was left for the church to instruct and 
train them in the faith. -I concede this danger was very 
great; and even now it is not entirely removed. But as mat- 
ters have been arranged since last December, and again 
three weeks ago, this danger is lessened a good deal. Fol- 
lowing a conference with the Fuehrer, Baron von Schirach 
declared in December: “I leave it to the church to train her 
youth in religion according to her confessions and I shall 
never try to influence this training. On Sunday none of her 
children is on duty during the hours of church service. The 
Sunday service and other exercises of strictly religious 
character prescribed by the church are not to be encroached 
upon.” In one magazine of the National Socialists it was 
figured out how in a span of four weeks the hours could be 
divided for a lad of twelve years. The result was: thirty- 
two hours for Hitler youth and twenty-four hours for the 
religious instruction by the church, not including eight or 
twelve hours during the: regular school time. And three 
weeks ago it was declared that if the church needs her 
youth on certain occasions—besides this regular schedule 
(as examples are given: pilgrimages, religious exercises, 
missionary courses, preparation for church examinations, 
etc.) —she has only to apply for permission two weeks be- 
fore and it will be granted. And the declaration adds 
what is of great importance: no pastor or congregation or 
church officer is made to suffer by any subordinate for ask- 
ing for such a permit. If these declarations are carried 
through, there will remain enough possibilities for religious 
training by the church, although she may have to rearrange 
her whole course. This refers to the so-called Hitler youth. 


The picture I gave you differs radically from that which 
most of our papers offer, but it is based upon the official 
declarations, and I cannot see why only Germany should 
be judged by anything else than its official declarations;— 
all the more as it earnestly tries to carry them through. That 
does not mean that there are no longer dangers for the 
church. It would be foolish to deny that. It will be for years 
to come a church under the cross deserving our intercessory 
prayers. 


iva 
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CHRISTIANITY ALONE WORLD-WIDE 


Pastor Paul I. Morentz, Jewish Missionary, Argues That Christianity Has Superseded 


BuRIED BENEATH a rather 
meaningless title (“Jewry and 
Democracy”), The Christian 
Century, in the issue of June 
9, 1937, published one of the 
most challenging editorials 
we have ever read in that 
rather popular religious jour- 
nal. It is more than an or- 
dinary pleasure for this writer 
to commend most heartily the 
courage, the straight-for- 
wardness and the sound 
Christian note of the edi- 
torial, for in the past we have 
often found much in the edi- 
torial expression of The 
Christian Century with which 
we were forced to disagree 
and to say so. This does not 
of course mean that we find 
ourselves in perfect agree- 
ment with every word or 


Judaism as the Only True Religion 


[For JewisH Misston Sunpay] 


“And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; he shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.”’—Genesis 3: 15. 

‘And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
—Genesis 22: 18. 

“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s 
staff from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him 
shall the obedience of the peoples be.’’—Genesis 49: 10. 

“It is too light a thing that thou shouldst be my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israel; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” 

—Isaiah 49: 6. 

“All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn unto 
Jehovah; and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship be- 
fore thee.”—Psalm 22: 27. 

“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.”’—John 3: 16. 

“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit.”—Matthew 28: 19. 

“And ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 


Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
, —Acts 1: 8b. 


known among Jews and non- 
Jews as pronouncedly pro- 
Jewish. As Rabbi Morris 
Lazaron, in a discussion of 
the editorial (The Christian 
Century, July 7), says, ad- 
dressing the editor: “You 
have established your right 
to discuss Jews and Judaism 
because you have been fear- 
less in submitting your own 
people and tradition to in- 
timate scrutiny and criticism, 
because you have again and 
again raised indignant and 
prophetic voice against anti- 
Semitism and have proved 
the genuineness of your de- 
votion to truth, justice and 
human brotherhood. I am 
glad you wrote what you did. 
It is far better that these 
issues be raised by friends’ 


even every thought expressed 
in the aforesaid editorial. Such an agreement on such a 
vital and controversial subject is humanly impossible be- 
tween two parties who approach the subject of religion in 
general and of Judaism and Christianity in particular from 
entirely opposite angles. But the main approach of the Jew- 
ish problem, looked at with the eyes of sane and sound 
American Christians, is unimpeachable. 

Here is an interesting, although not at all new or original, 
answer to the question: “What is the Jewish Problem?” 
Since the editorial speaks of the Jewish problem as a prob- 
lem of American democracy rather than American Chris- 
tianity, we find the answer from the angle of American 
democracy rather interesting. “The Jewish problem arises 
from ‘the fact that in the broad area of social intercourse 
which lies outside of the domain of government the Jew is 
treated not as a person but as a member of a particular race. 
Because he belongs to that race his merits or demerits as a 
person are not considered, but he is made the object of un- 
democratic and unsocial discrimination which thus inhibits 
his free participation in the democratic process.” 

But who is largely responsible for this “undemocratic and 
unsocial discrimination” of which the Jew is made the 
object? It is here, we believe, that the editorial makes its 
greatest contribution to Jewry, to Christendom and toward 
the solution of the Jewish problem. The Jews 
themselves are largely responsible for the casus 
belli between them and Gentile society because 
they seek to maintain a permanent racial mi- 
nority, based on a distinctive culture and a dis- 
tinctive religion which cannot be shared with 
others. This attempt to place the responsibility 
for the solution of the Jewish problem upon the 
Jew himself is not new to the Jew, and this 
can be said of both the diagnosis and the rem- 
edy, which will be discussed later. These things 
have been said before, but they have usually 
been said either by the enemies of the Jews or 
by Jews who have ceased to be Jews. But this 
time the same thing was said by one who is 
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than by enemies.” 


Jewish Claims Unconvincing 


Most interesting is the editorial’s statement of the root 
cause that underlies the racial consciousness. of the Jew. 
“The root cause of the Jew’s problem is the Jew’s imme- 
morial and pertinacious obsession with an illusion, the illu- 
sion that his race, his people, are the object of the special 
favor of God, Who requires the maintenance of their racial 
integrity and separateness as the medium through which, 
soon or late, will be performed some mighty act involving 
human destiny.” And what remedy does the editorial offer 
for the Jew’s solution of the Jewish problem? “In only one 
way,’—it says,—“for prophets to arise in Judaism who will 
begin to proclaim the terrible truth: that Judaism has been 
feeding its racial pride for milleniums on an illusion; that 
its martyrdom is in large measure self-invited; that its racial 
integrity is no more important in God’s sight than any other 
race’s integrity; that race is of so little importance in God’s 
sight that he has not preserved the integrity of a single peo- 
ple now living, including the Jewish people; and that ‘God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.’ ” 

It is in the statement of the root cause and the remedy 
that we in the main agree, but in parts disagree, with the 
editorial. We believe that there was a time when the Jew 

enjoyed the special favor of God, not for his 
own sake but for the sake of the special mission 
for which he was chosen. In view of that spe- 
cial mission his racial integrity was more im- 
portant in God’s sight than any other race’s 
integrity. Without some such an interpretation 
a very large part of the Old Testament and 
the history of the ancient Hebrews becomes a 
complete enigma. The mission of the Jew as a 
racial integer was largely fulfilled when Judaism 
gave birth to Christianity, a universal religion 
that is now carrying out the universalistic dream 
of the Hebrew prophets. When the Jew, there- 
fore, to this day insists on retaining and per- 
petuating a racial minority based on a distinc- 
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tive culture and distinctive religion he is not laboring under 
an illusion but a delusion which can be dispelled in only one 
way, and that is, by accepting Christianity as the spiritual 
successor of the ancient religion of Israel. 


Jewish Claims Unconvincing 


What is the Jewish answer to the challenge contained in 
the editorial? In a follow-up editorial, under date of July 
7, and under the title, “Why is Anti-Semitism?” the editor 


says: “Stacked on the editor’s table is a heap of manuscripts, 


of articles and communications replying to an editorial, 
‘Jewry and Democracy,’ which appeared in our issue of June 
9, 1937. These have all been carefully read in the hope that 
some light would be thrown upon the question raised. Only 
one can be published, that of Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, which 
appears on page 878. The others fail to discuss the issue 
raised, or they raise so many false issues, that their pub- 
lication would only darken the question upon which our sole 
desire is to throw light. This is disappointing, especially in 
view of the fact that the communications are written by 
some of the outstanding leaders of Jewry in the United 
States.” 

What interests us particularly in the second editorial is 
the revealed fact that the editor of The Christian Century 
started something and found out something that he probably 
did not expect, namely, that religion plays a more important 
part in Jewish life and in Jewish behaviour than he thought 
it did. With many Jews today irreligion is a pose and a sort 
of defence against Christianity. What pleases this writer 
especially is the fact that the original issue raised in the first 
editorial brought to the surface the fact, so often denied in 
Jewish circles, namely, that Judaism as it is being preached 
and practiced today is not a universal religion, while Chris- 
tianity is essentially a universal religion or it is not Chris- 
tianity. 

To quote a few paragraphs from the second editorial, 
which to us is old stuff, but for the editor of The Christian 
Century it seems nothing short of a special revelation: 

“Our Jewish brethren scorn a faith which conceives itself 
as universal, and which proceeds upon such a conviction. 
They have good grounds to do so in face of the kind of 
Christian proselytism to which they have been subjected. 
Again and again The Christian Century has associated itself 
with Judaism in resenting a certain kind of missionary 
activity by Christian proselytizers. But not for a moment 
do we consent to be numbered with those whose creed as- 
‘ serts that one religion is as good as another—your religion 
for you, mine for mine. ... 

“But Rabbi Lazaron is not convincing when he describes 
Judaism as a universal faith. Some of our correspondents 
boldly defend the conception of Judaism as a religion for 
Jews. Others join Dr. Lazaron in claiming that it is a uni- 
versal religion. But, like him, they rest this claim upon 
certain literalisms selected from the Hebrew prophets. This 
is a specious presentation of the case. Judaism has never 
followed its great prophets in their universalism.” 


The Gospel’s Power 


In less elegant language this writer, and the readers of 
Tue LUTHERAN will bear witness to it, proclaimed and de- 
fended again and again the above theses contrasting modern 
Judaism and Christianity. Jewish rabbis are fond of assert- 
ing over and over again that Christianity has nothing that 
Judaism has not, and when you point to the universalism of 
Christianity, that Judaism obviously has not, they quote the 
universalistic note of the Hebrew prophets. Our answer to 
that is that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Judaism 
is not a universal religion because it does not practice it and 
never did practice it. The universalism of the prophets was 
a dream that Christianity as the spiritual successor of pro- 
phetic Judaism puts into practice. Modern Judaism for the 
sake of maintaining a permanent racial integrity is sat- 
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isfied to preserve a racial religion or faith. Christianity is 
not and never can be a racial faith. We call the pseudo- 
Christianity that is now being advocated in certain German 
circles “neo-paganism” because they are preaching a re- 
ligion that is based on race and blood and such a religion 
cannot be Christianity. At the risk of being monotonous we 
repeat: Christianity is a universal religion or it is only a 
poor imitation of Judaism and is not worth preaching, be it 
to Jews or Gentiles. But “I am not ashamed of the gospel; 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” 


A CRISIS AND PRAYER 

THE WEEKLY BULLETIN of Zion Church, Frackville, Pa., 
informed its readers on August 31 that Pastor W. L. Gallen- 
kamp had learned with grave apprehension for his congre- 
gation that collieries upon which seventy-five per cent of 
the town’s population were dependent for their livelihood 
had closed down, thus bringing about a serious situation. 
He recommended summoning John L. Lewis and writing 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, James J. Davis. Then 
he arranged for his parishioners to appeal to their Lord in 
united prayer. We quote Pastor Gallenkamp as follows: 


“It may be, we do not know, that plans are under way by those 
who are chiefly concerned with the collieries for reopening them. 

“However that may be, if we were a member of a mine union 
we would take very definite steps to have a meeting of the local 
and memorialize President John Lewis to bring financial aid to 
the union miners who have faithfully been paying dues for years. 
There is no question that the anthracite miners have been the 
backbone of Lewis’ power. We feel that members of Zion who 
are members of the union should insist in their meetings that 
this be done. 

“Only one of the two United States Senators from Pennsylvania 
is in this country. Senator Guffey recently sailed for Europe. 
The other senator is James J. Davis who was formerly Secretary 
of Labor we believe. We think that the whole community should 
write letters immediately to acquaint the Honorable Senator with 
the situation. If he receives hundreds of letters he will know 
the situation needs immediate attention. 

“The only trouble with an appeal to Senator Davis is that he 
does not represent the party in power. Yet, such a situation as 
exists in Frackville should transcend all party lines. 

“No doubt the Association of Businessmen of Frackville will 
have met by this time to take measures also to prevent Frackville 
from becoming a ghost town. 


“Only Service of Its Kind 


“Zion had the only service of its kind in the community Sun- 
day night. It was a service which took cognizance of the sit- 
uation. The pastor told the members to come out and prostrate 
themselves before the Lord in sincere humility. They did that 
very thing. As soon as the processional entered the church the 
congregation prostrated itself upon bended knee. ‘Call upon me 
in the day of trouble and I will answer thee.’ So said the Lord. 
And so we believe. We are not very formal in our attitude to- 
ward the Word of God. We take it at face value. We urge our 
congregation to do likewise. When we said in the morning: 
Come back and get down on your knees at the opening of service 
—the congregation did not take that in any other way save utter 
realism. 

“And we were on our knees imploring God. We called out, ‘our 
help is in the name of the Lord’ and the congregation fervently 
prayed Who made heaven and earth. We cried: ‘Lord have mercy!’ 
And the congregation also cried out. Then followed our prayer 
to which the congregation fervently cried Amen! 

“Then we rose from our knees and proceeded to the altar for 
the service. We ask you that you shall gather your families daily 
and conduct service. God is still in His heaven and we still 
believe ‘That the prayer of a righteous man avails much.’” 
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EFFECTIVE CO-OPERATION 


WE ALL TALK about it and for a great many enterprises we 
all believe in co-operation, but nothing is more difficult than 
to obtain it by voluntary processes. Proof of this in a large 
way is just now most vividly apparent in the efforts of the 
League of Nations to avoid war. A coalition of the military 
forces of at the most three and perhaps of two governments 
could compel peace, but despite the benefits that would 
thereby accrue to humanity everywhere, such co-operation 
as was theoretically agreed upon by the Pact of Paris (the 
Kellog document) seems impossible of true attainment. 
Some past grievance renews and multiplies its original irri- 
tation when another power supplies a petty occasion. Or 
some ambitious leader sees an opportunity to create power 
for himself. Or some illusion of manifest destiny displaces 
the vision of the true service of God and our fellowmen. 

One does not find the same handicaps to religious co- 
operation except where the temporal and spiritual powers 
are improperly yoked together, but the church has rarely, 
if ever, exhibited the complete partnership in its work that 
would be truly effective. Perhaps there is too much of the 
earthly permitted to remain in the believers while on earth. 
The enormous power a really united Christendom could 
wield is still awaiting demonstration by experience, but the 
approaches to it furnished by the Eastern Church in the 
sixth century and by the Roman Church in the sixteenth 
indicate the inability of human leadership. Even when spir- 
itual guidance is available, there has always been some effort 
to avoid errors and to escape the temptations that grow in 
force as the position entrusted to it grows in height and in 
prominence. Small purposes such as building cathedrals and 
crushing rivals lured the great popes of the fifteenth cen- 
tury into adventures and methods that God could not bless. 
The co-operation that would have made the Gospel of Christ 
a winning message to the whole world broke down into 
dynastic, international and class struggles. We have not yet 
regained for the church the position that was lost by such 
rivalries. Only the vision of the benefits of working together 
remains undimmed. Still we hope for the greater fellowship. 

The nearest approach to ideal co-operation is found on 
smaller scales. The infinite Mind can hold the entire uni- 
verse in orderly succession of relations and seasons. The 
finite mind fashions a machine that for a while and for cer- 
tain purposes functions with reasonable smoothness and 
effectiveness. Such lesser co-ordination, attainable when 
the parts of the machine each mesh into their proper places, 
is one measure of the progress of man’s control of his en- 
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vironment. Civilization was correctly described by Herbert 
Spencer as the change from the simple to the complex. He 
could have said civilization is the extension of co-operation. 
Similarly the enlargement of the Kingdom of God is the 
extension of fellowship in Christ. 

The Lutheran in his conception of his relationships to his 
fellow believers; that is, in his idea of his church,—main- 
tains his rights as an individual. He knows no high priest 
except Jesus Christ and by his faith he is himself a priest 
and king. There should be from such consciousness of the 
possession of divine gifts, the highest type of co-operation 
among us,—not by command of a hierarchy but by voluntary 
choice of fellowship in Christ. Particularly at this time and 
among our privileges here in America the agreements on 
methods and the timing of our activities should be so obvious 
as to prove to the most casual observer that we are one in 
Christ. 

THE LUTHERAN desires to avoid any misinterpretation of 
the purpose of this editorial. We are thinking in this issue 
exclusively of the United Lutheran Church in America. We 
are engaged in an effort to realize co-operation within our 
own group. The purposes are so definitely such as our Lord 
commands us to pursue and such as He will surely bless 
with His grace as to justify every pastor and congregation, 
every synod and conference, every board and agency in 
studying how to act in unity with each other and with the 
whole organization. This is not an impossible effort that we 
have undertaken, but one that is quite within the ability 
of us, if we apply our hearts and minds and bodies to its 
requirements. Let us enter into a new, higher, and more 
spiritual realm of co-operation. Thus in more intimately 
working together we shall more closely be co-workers with 
our Lord and Saviour. 


PRESIDENT PROCLAIMS LOYALTY 
DAYS 


THE LUTHERAN calls editorial attention to the copy on page 
‘two of this issue of a proclamation by the President of the 
United States addressed to Jews and Christians. Therein 
Saturday, October 2, and Sunday, October 3, are recom- 
mended as “Loyalty Days” and at the synagogues and 
churches the people who gather are to be urged “to look for 
guidance and wisdom to the all Highest Who has directed 
our steps in the past.” 

In our Lutheran churches it is customary each Lord’s day 
to include the President of the United States, the Congress 
and all in authority among those for whom prayers are 
offered. It is probable that in many congregations the Lord’s 
Supper will be received on October 3 and a communion 
address will take the place of the sermon. But even in such 
cases, the President’s proclamation should be read, and 
thus placed definitely in the minds of the people when the 
pastor voices those petitions. 

It is quite probable that Mr. Roosevelt has responded to 
the wishes of an organization in issuing his proclamation: 
But this does not alter the fact that the President of the 
United States has asked the portion of the citizenry that 
dares do so, to pray to God that divine aid be given those 
who must decide among delicate situations at home and 
abroad. The President has been criticized by some religious 
societies for neglect of public worship. Let all such critics 
be careful of their own duties and privileges when they are 
appealed to. 

But above either the source of the proclamation’s appeal 
or its wording is the situation it discloses. “Today when we 
are facing so many national and international problems,” 
one reads: and also “In this search to know the Divine Will 
our institutions of religion have led the way and we shall 
not rely in vain upon their leadership in the days ahead.” 
No congregation or synagogue in the United States dares 
dodge the implications-of those sentences. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


In ouR SECTION of the Western Hemisphere the spotlight 
of publicity is just now aimed at celebrating the one hun- 
dred fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the American 
Constitution. The document was drafted, discussed and 
signed in Philadelphia: so with a reasonable degree of pro- 
priety, the authorities of the Quaker City have made the 
most of its sesqui-centennial birthday. The energetic mayor 
of the municipality does not believe that any essential in- 
terest of his community will suffer under the illumination 
of a series of “celebrations” which began when messengers 
on horseback in.colonial costumes were dispatched last July 
and which will continue at intervals into 1938. 


How much doth publicity profit those who propagate it? 
The question was put to us recently in connection with a 
huge Roman Catholic parade and open-air mass which that 
numerous communion staged at its contribution to the sésqui 
memorials. Cardinal Dougherty officiated with a colorful 
retinue of prelates and prominent Catholic laity. City of- 
ficials were invited to positions where they could see as well 
as be seen. And from the. Philadelphia and adjacent Cath- 
olic parishes, 100,000 of “the faithful” were reported to have 
been in attendance. Since the mass itself was that which is 
prescribed as Pontifical, it can be assumed that the idea of 
gathering a great multitude was the main objective of the 
occasion. And the people came in response to their supe- 
riors’ requests. By way of reward or compensation or sat- 
isfaction (call it what you will) they were part of a great 
multitude of fellow worshipers in a colorful and well-man- 
aged familiar rite of worship. 

We do not mean in the slightest respect to question the 
sincerity of those who arranged this mammoth meeting. No 
communion has more reason than that of Rome to appreciate 
the privileges which the American. Constitution bestows 
upon the citizen in the domain of religion. We report the 
mass in order to put the question to our own group—Of what 
value are such public demonstrations of church connections? 
Do mass gatherings and planned programs to demonstrate 
alliances and principles produce benefits? 


Probably the answer is a conditional one, but there is truth 
in the song, “I Love a Parade.” The person who put the 
question to us commented, “The most influential mass move- 
ments of recent years were frankly staged in order to set 
up, to generate crowd action and mass momentum.” Lenin, 
who brought on the Russian revolution, was a master of 
crowd manipulation. Not the Minister of Finance nor the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs but the Director of Propaganda 
is the most mentioned figure in Germany. In Italy crowd 
manipulation begins with the children. 

These more effectively indicate secular rather than eccle- 
siastical management except when the values of processions, 
pageants and parades by Roman Catholic leaders are under 
examination. Certainly they there seem to serve as a show 
of strength, as an example of organization and as a demon- 
stration of common loyalties. If these have any place in the 
course of human events, then the neglect of them is a mis- 
take. We personally believe an occasional call for a crowd 
of witnesses can be justified by us Lutherans. The call for 
the individuals to recognize and demonstrate their unity in 
the faith is a legitimate and effective one when organic pub- 
lic testimony is called for. 


We Were Reminded 


RECENTLY WE LOOKED and listened at the screen show, 
“100 Men and a Girl.” The title is not very significant but 
for people who are curious about the directing of Leopold 
Stokowski of the Philadelphia Orchestra and of the ability 


of the microphone to receive and transmit the finest of or- 
chestral masterpieces, this “movie” should be completely 
satisfactory. And the story, what there is of it, is not in- 
congruous. It depicts the plight of unemployed musicians 
and it reminded us of an actual happening. 

In the earlier years of the Philadelphia Orchestra, at an 
afternoon concert at which the guest artist was the late 
Madame Schumann-Heink, a new conductor was on the 
dais. Suddenly the artist’s accompanyment became out of 
accord, and after a brief struggle, Schumann-Heink turned 
and left the platform. She was in tears of rage, it is re- 
ported, declaring that her reputation as a singer was ruined. 
She accused one of the orchestra, at the time assistant con- 
ductor, of having deliberately caused the discord, by way 
of revenge following disputes among the German and Italian 
sections of the orchestra. The mistake, we have sufficient 
reasons to state, was made by the leader for the day, but the 
great contralto soloist’s accusation was accepted and the 
victim thereof was “let go.” 

The result was an interruption of his career from which 
he never recovered. In a kind of confession of parishioner 
to pastor, he told us the events of a score of years that fol- 
lowed that afternoon’s disaster. He was an accomplished 
musician but wherever he went, the rumor followed, that 
he had brought confusion upon Schumann-Heink. His sense 
of injury became an obsession. His professional happiness 
was completely ruined by the mishap, or rather by the ruth- 
lessness of rumor that kept alive a false accusation. We 
sometimes in disguised form have used the story to illus- 
trate the value of reputation and of the injury done one 
against whom false witness has been borne. We can under- 
stand why the eighth commandment is on a parity with the 
seventh and why a lie, even ignorantly uttered, is forbidden 
along with murder, adultery and theft by the decalogue. A 
false accusation can kill self-respect, steal reputations, and 
make living a continuous bitterness. 


Luther Leaguers and “The Lutheran” 


On pacE 31 of this issue there is the announcement in ad- 
vertising form of the appeal to the church to make greater 
use of its official journals, THe LUTHERAN and the Luther- 
ischer Herold. More will be published by the Circulation 
Manager in coming issues. We want to explain here the con- 
nection of the Luther Leagues with Church Paper Week. 

One of our parishioners was accustomed to describe the 
state of health of her husband as due to a complication of 
ills. There are such, of course, but there are also complica- 
tions of advantages. For illustration, the Luther League of 
America has set as its objective for the biennium 1937-1939 
$10,000 for a health center in the Konnarock area of Vir- 
ginia. That center is needed now. The United Lutheran 
Church is engaged in realizing a plan of promotion and 
reading the church’s journals is one way of bringing that 
progress now. We should have a-place in our advance for 
the young people’s co-operation and this the Leagues can 
furnish by sponsoring the appeal to congregations’ members 
to take and read the church paper. It is a complication of 
advantages that we hope pastors will recognize, announce 
and encourage. If the young people are properly supported 
they can realize their objective now. There are 280,000 


homes where no church paper is received and read. One 


out of each seventeen of those will put that health center 
into operation within six months instead of later, to every- 
body’s satisfaction. Think it over. 

It is also in order for us to welcome the co-operation of 
the Leaguers at a time when the church is particularly eager 
to have every confirmed member engaged in some definite 
service. 
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THE FLOME (CIRCLE 


“I AM THE VINE; YE ARE THE 
BRANCHES: HE THAT ABIDETH IN 
ME, AND I IN HIM, THE SAME 
BRINGETH FORTH MUCH FRUIT; 
FOR WITHOUT ME YE CAN DO 
NOTHING.” 

Let us hearken to the words of our Lord. 

How self-sufficient we are apt to be! Hu- 

mility is almost a lost art. 


I could not do without Thee, 
O Saviour of the lost, 

Whose wondrous love redeemed me 
At such tremendous cost. 

Thy righteousness, Thy pardon, 
Thy precious blood must be 

My only hope and comfort, 
My glory and my plea. 


I could not do without Thee, 
I cannot stand alone; 
I have no strength or goodness, 
No wisdom of my own; 
But Thou, beloved Saviour, 
Art all in all to me; 
And weakness will be power 
If leaning hard on Thee. 


I could not do without Thee; 
For O, the way is long, 

And I am often weary, 
And sigh replaces song. 

How could I do without Thee? 
I do not know the way; 

Thou knowest, and Thou leadest, 
And wilt not let me stray. 


I could not do without Thee, 
O Jesus, Saviour dear; 
E’en when my eyes are holden, 
I know that Thou art near. 
How dreary and how lonely 
This changeful life would be, 
Without the sweet communion, 
The secret rest with Thee! 
—Frances R. Havergal. 


THE ONLY WAY 
By Mary Ethel Oliver 


ConNIg’s FIRST GLIMPSE of the Bodin 
Playground caused her brown eyes to turn 
black and flinty, It was the closing hour, 
and small, reluctant feet were scuffing 
slowly across the yard to the gate on the 
other side, where a tall young man was 
standing, now and then administering 
physical assistance to the stragglers. 

It was not altogether the unsympathetic 
impatience of the tall young man which 
brought the hard lights into Connie’s eyes. 
It was a memory evoked by that aureole 
of bright red hair which formed a halo 
about a head which, in her opinion was 
far from sainted. Connie was quite cer- 
tain that the natural, though undeserved 
halo belonged to Jimmy Duncan. There 
could not be another like it. 

Something like a sob caught her throat 
as the memory of that last evening with 
Jimmy flashed across her mind; a trivial 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


argument, a quarrel, bluntness clashing 
with sensitiveness, the final inevitable, 
“Oh, if it’s going to be like this all the 
time I don’t want to marry you! Quarrel, 
argue over everything! We'll never be 
happy.” 

She had struggled tearfully with the 
ring on her left hand. It came off at last, 
and she handed it to him. He took it, sud- 
denly bewildered. 

“Aw, say, Connie, let’s be reasonable.” 

“You don’t know how to be reasonable. 
Ever since we’ve known each other we’ve 
done nothing but quarrel. We can’t go on 
like this. We just don’t click, Jimmy. It’s 
no use.” ‘ 

“But couldn’t we learn to get along? 
Perhaps we just haven’t discovered how to 
work things out together.” 

“We never will.” 

“Do you mean that, Connie?” 

“Y-yes.” 

He studied her a few minutes, and when 
she did not speak again, he went away. 
Three months ago it had happened, and 
now there he was, just across the yard, 
coming toward her. 

“Impossible,” Connie was whispering un- 
der her breath. “I'll go back and tell the 
superintendent that I can’t take this 
ground.” 

She turned and ran for a street car. 
When Jimmy Duncan reached the gate, 
there was no sign of the familiar face 
which had lured him across the yard, won- 
dering, hoping. He looked up and down 
the street. There was no one in sight; he 
decided that he must have been seeing 
visions. 

Next morning Constance Farron sat op- 
posite the Dudley superintendent of play- 
grounds. The recital of her difficulties had 


left her breathless. “It’s so hard to get to © 


the Bodin from where I live,” she stam- 
mered helplessly. 

“You didn’t seem to think that was any 
objection before.” 

“J—I hadn’t tried going out there on 
the street cars.” 

“Well, I must confess that I am a little 
disappointed. You are of the type that 
handles children well, I am sure. You like 
children, and understand them. We have 
had a little trouble with discipline at 
Bodin, and I had thought your sympathy, 
coupled with Mr. Duncan’s firmness, might 
go a long way toward solving the prob- 
lem.” 

“Tm sorry. Mr. Duncan and I have such 
different ideas; I’m afraid we couldn’t work 
together harmoniously.” _ 

“Oh!” An expressive oh, showing in its 
brevity a disquieting sparkle of almost 
feminine intuition. “I see. You know Mr. 
Duncan?” At her nod the superintendent 
sat back and tapped a pencil on the desk, 
while his eyes rolled ceilingward in a thrall 
of concentration. “Well,” he said finally, 
“your relationship will be only an official 
one. If you will remember that, I see no 
reason why you can’t get along. You will 
both be too busy to think of any personal 
differences. Just leave them out entirely.” 


Constance fidgeted uncertainly. She had 
worked hard for eligibility to a position in 
the Bodin Playground. Mr. Franklin had 
talked to her enthusiastically of the op- 
portunities for advancement. Must she give 
it all up because of a quarrel? 

“As a matter of fact,’ Superintendent 
Franklin urged, as he saw her hesitate, 
“Mr. Duncan is only a temporary worker. 
He takes his bar examination this fall. 
Surely you can manage to get along for a 
month or so?” 

‘Constance surprised herself with an ex- 
clamation of delight. Jimmy had not ex- 
pected to be able to take his bar examina- 
tion for another year. 

“Well, if it’s a case of only a month,” she 
conceded. ; 

“Of course, and now, as it’s Saturday, 
the ground opens early. Perhaps you’d 
better be on your way.” 

Connie laughed, and rose to go. 

An hour later she stood at the gate again, 
timidly looking in. The only red head in 
sight was that of a small girl in the sand- 
pit who was engaged in a vigorous sand- 
battle with a boy slightly older. The young 
gallant protested vigorously, but refused 
to retaliate. 

“Red-haired people are always making 
trouble,” concluded Connie, striding to- 
ward the box to discharge her first official 
act as assistant director. 

“Girlie! You with the pretty hair!” 

She with the pretty hair looked up in- 
credulously. Conscious of the approach of 
authority, she had doubled her energetic 
onslaught, but this unexpected mode of 
address baffled her. The flying hands 
dropped to her side, and a pair of beautiful 
green eyes fixed themselves upon the new 
director in a stare of amazement. 

“What a lovely child!” thought Con- 
stance, and with the shrewdness of a child, 
the small girl sensed her approval. This 
was something unheard of. To be doing 
something you knew you shouldn’t, and 
have anyone look at you like that! Green 
eyes stared into smiling brown ones, and 
the new director’s first conquest was won. 

“Tm sorry, ma’am; but ’twas all right, 
anyhow. He’s my brother.” It was voiced 
in a tone which said plainly that there 
would be no more sand-battles in Sadie’s 
career, even though a legitimate target 
such as one’s own brother might offer it- 
self. 

Are you the new assistant Mr. Duncan’s 
been telling us about?” 

“Did Mr. Duncan tell you all about me?” 

“Well, maybe not quite all about you. 
He didn’t tell us you were pretty and 
young, and had brown eyes ’n’ everything. 
He jus’ told us you’d give it to us if we 
didn’t mind.” 

“We thought you’d be an awful crab,” 
beamed Sadie’s brother in a tone which be- 
tokened immense relief. 

“So that’s what you thought! Well! 
Anyway, don’t you think you’d have more 
fun if you went over there and joined that 
baseball game instead of fooling around in 
the sand with the babies?” 
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“Sure; that’s what I told her in the first 
place. C’mon, Sadie. We're on Doug’s 
side.” 

Sadie lingered to bestow a parting glance 
on the new assistant. “I like you, Miss 
Farron. I’m awful glad you came; and 
I’m awful glad that you ain’t the cranky 
kind that just makes you itch to do some- 
thin’ ornery. G’by. I'll be seein’ y’ again.” 

Constance watched the small bright head 
join a group of dark ones huddled at the 
edge of the baseball diamond. Then she 
looked up to see another bright head ap- 
proaching, and her smile froze. At which 
the hopefulness in Jimmy Duncan’s ex- 
pression fled. 

“They told me you were coming,” he 
said simply. I'll show you around, if you 
like.” 

Courteously official he was, and Con- 
stance responded in like manner. The club- 
house was pleasant, yes. It was a nice 
sunny playground, well attended, wasn’t 
it? Yes, she could imagine there would be 
plenty to keep them busy. Oh, an office of 
her own—lovely! Yes, she understood how 
to check out supplies and write up re- 
ports. 

“Come outside whenever you're ready. 
You're to supervise the girls and small 
children.” 

It was his privilege as senior director to 
tell her that. Officially he could order her 
about. 

“Thank you. Ill be ready presently,” she 
said frigidly. Jimmy took the hint and 
went. 

When Constance came out, looking very 
trim and athletic in a rough-neck sweater 
and pleated skirt, he was too busy to notice 
her. 

“The Greeks and the Sicilians are at it 
again,” a boyish voice with a Scotch burr 
explained. 

Constance watched Jimmy separate a 
pair of young fist-fighters who left the 
ground glowering. 

“Why do they want to fight?” Constance 
queried interestedly of the neutral Scotch 
observer. 

“Oh, nothing in particular. They just 
scrap on general principles. Nothin’s really 
the matter between ’em.” : 

Constance laughed, and walked quickly 
toward the scene of conflict, wondering 
why a boy’s naive remark should startle 
her conscience. 

“You shouldn’t have sent them out, 
Jimmy. They might fight outside. Here, 
we can keep an eye on them.” 

Jimmy’s sudden grin faded, and he 
scowled. “Your duties are with the girls 
and younger children, Miss Farron.” 

Constance bit the retort that was on her 
tongue. Just in time she remembered that 
she was speaking to Mr. Duncan, senior 
director, and not to Jimmy, after all. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Duncan,” she 
said, and turned away. 

(To be concluded) 


SMILES 


“Hostess—I heard that you were an ex- 
cellent musician. I am so disappointed—I 
had hoped to see you come in with an in- 
strument under your arm. What instru- 
ment do you play? 

“Guest—The piano.” 
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LEARNING TO WALK ALONE 
ProspaBiy the most difficult thing for a 


college student to learn is to be a kind . 


master of himself. The home restraints 
have been cast off. He now can choose his 
own way. He must learn to walk on his 
own moral legs. And he may be tempted 
to revel in his new-found freedom by 
choosing ways contrary to those formerly 
chosen for him by his elders. The matter 
of attendance at church and church school 
is a case in point. Religious workers on 
American campuses tell us that the per- 
sons hardest to reach are those who are 
in the last half of the freshman year or in 
the sophomore year. They are reacting 
from the compulsion of their high school 
days, when home conditions dictated that 
they should attend church and church 
school. When they become upperclassmen 
they become interested in religious dis- 
cussion groups and are apt to take advan- 
tage of opportunities to work in the church 
society or in the college church. They 
have learned by that time that they can 
really do themselves good by accepting 
what religion offers. The upward urge gets 
a new hold on them.—Exchange. 


THE BEST THERE IS 


THE BEST LAW—The Golden Rule. 

The best education—Self-knowledge. 

The best philosophy—A contented mind. 

The best war—To war against one’s 
weakness. 

The best theology—A pure and bene- 
ficent life. ; 

The best music—The laughter of an in- 
nocent child. 

The best medicine—Cheerfulness and 
temperance. 

The -best science—Extracting sunshine 
from a cloudy day. 

The best journalism—Printing the true 
and beautiful on memory’s tablet. 

The best telegraphing—Flashing a ray of 
sunshine into a gloomy heart. 

—The Beehive. 


THE PEARL OF THE EAST 
By Ray C. Endicott 


Tue country of Ussuri long has been 
known to explorers as “The Pearl of the 
East.” It borders on the Pacific just north 
of Vladivostock, in Siberia, with the Amur 
River as its western boundary. 

Ussuri is a strange country, being a mix- 
ture of north and south; that is, it contains 
animals, birds, trees and plants known to 
the northern regions as well as those 
known to regions much farther south. Here 
side by side, as it were, are found the rein- 
deer and the tiger, the brown bear and the 
boa constrictor, the northern goose, swan 
and duck with the Indian flamingo and the 
Australian black swan. Arctic birches, firs, 
cedars and pines mingle with limes, wal- 
nuts, cork-oaks and tropical vines. 

Native legends say that the Creator took 
a little bit from all over the earth and 
sprinkled it over the country of the Ussuri. 

Immense deposits of coal, iron, copper 
and zine are found along portions of the 
coast of this strange country. Some 
precious stones are also found. 

—Young People. 
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BACK IN TOWN 


FROM THE mountain glen and the salt sea 
fen, 
By trail and eke by train, 
A cry rings up to the autumn sky: 
It’s “Hey for the town again!” 
We have had enough of things in the 
rough, 
Of the rural moon and star; 
We'll be glad to hear, though it may sound 
queer, 
The gong of the trolley car! 


We have trouted and trolled, we have 
barcaroled, 
Where the long lake’s ripples gleam; 
We have scaled the height of youth’s de- 
light, 
Dreaming the olden dream; 
Now the echoes come, with their haunting 
hum, 
From the opera and the play— 
From the gray frou-frou of the avenue, 
And the deep din of Broadway. 


That we long to march in the grip of 
starch 
All proper, precise and prim, 
With a “howd’ye do?” and a “how are 
you?” 
Is true, though it’s somewhat grim. 
Back from the free of the open sea, 
From the green of garth and lane, 
To the round and rack of the treadmill 
track — 
Yes, it’s back to the town again!—Sel. 


THINKING CROOKED 


A MAN in a small craft left his colored 
servant at the steering wheel with strict 
directions to steer by a certain fixed star. 
The servant wakened his master in the 
middle of the night, saying: “Give me an- 
other star. I’ve lost that one.” It is night- 
time and a bit stormy, and there’s only one 
North Star. 

You can’t think crooked and live straight. 
Loose beliefs lead to loose morals. The 
two are inseparable. We are intensely con- 
cerned with our fellowman’s morals. We 
must be. And he with ours. Morals make 
conduct.—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Sweet Pickled Peaches 


“ONE-HALF PECK peaches, two pounds 
brown sugar, one ounce stick cinnamon, 
one pint vinegar, cloves. Boil the brown 
sugar, vinegar and cinnamon together 
twenty minutes. Dip peaches into hot 
water and rub the skins off with a rough 
towel. Stick three or four cloves into each 
peach. Cook in the syrup until soft, put- 
ting in as many as possible at a time. Bot- 
tle while hot. 

“Sweet pickled pears can be made in the 
same way.” 


ANYONE who has been asked to take in 
the clothesline on a damp night when the 
knots have tightened will appreciate this. 
To each pulley rope fasten a small gal- 
vanized iron ring. To each end of clothes- 
line fasten a galvanized iron spring hook. 
The line may then be hung out or taken 
in in a moment. 
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God in the Making of a Nation 


God is Willing to Take Part in Nation Building 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Deuteronomy 8: 11-20. The Sunday School Lesson for September 26 


For sIX MONTHS our lessons have been 
from the Old Testament. Situations as 
ancient as Biblical history records have 
faced us, yet we have found a timeliness 
in these lessons, for their basic truths are 
still applicable. There is not much change 
in human nature. God does not change. 
His attitudes and laws and love are con- 
stant. Millenniums may come and go, but 
no variance is discoverable in God’s pun- 
ishment of disobedience or reward of obe- 
dience. The truths gathered from the les- 
sons taken from the Pentateuch are as 
vital now as they were thousands of years 
ago. 

We have followed the development of 
the descendants of Abraham into a nation, 
and have seen the hand of God in it all. 
Centuries were needed to make a nation 
of Israel. This primitive people could be 
transformed by leaders through whom God 
worked. Men of ability became extraor- 
dinary by dependence on God. Not every 
turn of the way was pleasant. Hardships 
were many. Hindrances retarded progress. 
Israel’s frailties interfered with God’s pur- 
pose and plan. However, a nation was 
made to stand prominently among the 
world’s nations. It was God’s work in 
which a people who trusted and followed 
Him co-operated. Certain definite instruc- 
tions were given Israel as they faced the 
culmination of their long-delayed hope of 
occupying the Promised Land. These in- 
structions took the form of warning and 
encouragement, both expressed with God’s 
authority and in terms of Israel’s experi- 
ence. What God told them they already 
knew, but He retold it lest they forget. 


Remembering God 


Could Israel forget God? It is hardly 
believable in view of all He had done for 
them. Yet, God warned them against for- 
getting Him. It was a great’and significant 
occasion when God gathered out of what 
He had already often told Israel—the com- 
mandments, ordinances, and statutes—a 
rather formidable array of rules for their 
conduct. God was particular and exact- 
ing; His requirements allowed no liberties 
as to what He prescribed. Too much was 
in store for Israel for them to risk any 
detour from. the marked-out path. But 
this was not something for Israel to dread. 
Well could they recall the blessings re- 
ceived when they remembered God and 
obeyed Him. What happened when they 
forgot Him and chose their own way was 
ever in their memory. It required no 
serious thinking for Israel to grasp the full 
significance of the warning against for- 
getting God. They knew too well the con- 
sequence of not remembering Him. Re- 
membering God—this seems to be a need- 
less exhortation. But is it? We may 
answer in terms of ourselves, or of our 
nation. Can we declare with positiveness 
that God is remembered by us? Is life, as 
we know it, controlled and directed by 
His commandments, ordinances, and 
statutes? 


Crediting God 


God gave a new turn to His warning. 
Israel in the Promised Land, enjoying the 
new prosperity that would be novel for 
them after their long, bitter experience 
both in Egyptian slavery and also in the 
wandering through the wilderness, might 
become so absorbed in exulting over their 
accomplishments as to forget that God had 
anything to do with making them into a 
successful people. Over-indulgence in the 
good things which seemed to come to them 
so easily might make them push aside God 
and the worship and service due Him. 
Their arduous nomadic life would be re- 
placed by a settled life with houses in- 
stead of tents, with multiplying herds and 
crops, with growing recognition among the 
surrounding nations. All this might make 
them proud of themselves. They might 
survey their prosperity and take all credit 
for it to themselves. Their strength and 
skill and shrewdness might be praised, and 
God allowed no recognition. Figuratively 
they might pat themselves on the back be- 
cause their talents had given them grow- 
ing wealth and marvelous prosperity. The 
parade of their own abilities might exclude 


anything that would suggest thought of 


God. The danger of prosperity is currently 
recognized. Growing wealth and advanc- 
ing social and economic standing tend to 
make men give no credit to God for His 
share in exalting them. But the very 
ability to get wealth is God-given. The 
things out of which wealth is made are of 
God’s creating. The opportunity for pros- 


THINK OF THESE 


MEN pisopry God’s commandments when 
they forget Him. 


Prosperity is apt to be hard on a man’s 
religion; when all goes well he pushes God 
aside. 


A nation that does not practice Chris- 
tianity faces a doubtful future. 


The church has a place in national life; 
in election years the nation pays some at- 
tention to the church vote. 


Any Christian can share in making his 
nation Christian. 


THE DEVIL is content that we should excel 
in good works, provided he can make us 
proud of them.—Law. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 20-26 
ef yy ong God’s Leadership. Deut. 8: 


God Saves a Nation. Psalm 114: 1-8. 
God Provides Judges. Judges 2: 16-22. 
. God Keeps a Nation. Psalm 121: 1-8. 
God’s Wonderful Works. Psalm 105: 1-8. 
. God’s Commands Concerning Rulers. 
Deuteronomy 17: 14-20. 
God’s Righteous Rule. Isaiah 51: 4-8. 
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perity cannot be divorced from God’s 
providence. 
Alternatives 

The conditions of the promise of pros- 
perity in the Promised Land were not to 
be ignored. Faithfulness on their part was 
to match God’s faithfulness to His promise. 
Before Israel was set the alternative of 
remembering God and being rewarded by 
Him, or forgetting God and being punished 
in consequence. It was up to Israel to 
decide the matter. The choice was for 
them to make. Israel’s future in Canaan 
hinged on their standing by the covenant. 
God had started to make a nation of Israel, 
but without their continued co-operation 
He could not complete the plan He had 
designed for them. They could get in His 
way and cause His failure. The alterna- 
tive was made plain to Israel. They were 
not left to speculate or guess. If they took 
God at His word they could avoid failure; 
God was fair in telling them this. With 
equal positiveness God declared “that ye 
shall surely perish, if thou do at all forget 
the Lord thy God, and walk after other 
gods, and serve them, and worship them.” 
They would reach the Promised Land as 
God had promised, but whether they would 
keep it or lose it, live in it or be driven 
from it depended on which alternative 
they chose, whether to remember or to 
forget God. 


THE SHORT RANGE 


THE “LONG RANGE” preparation for a 
church school is taken for granted. It is 
trite to say that a school to succeed must 
plan for a long future, considering what 
changes may come in community, pupils, 
teachers and leaders, and the church. But 
merely to plan for the far-ahead weeks 
and months and years is not enough. There 
must also be a short-range planning. 

This means that the immediate situation 
must be met. No big plan for the future 
will work out well without equally big 
plans for the present. There is the plan 
for next Sunday. The school that day is 
vitally important. What is done next Sun- 
day may be constructive or destructive for 
a life, a class, a school. The standing in 
the community may be better or poorer 
after next Sunday, depending on what is 
planned for that day. All the ingenuity 
of officers and teachers is needed to plan 
wisely for the next session of the school. 

The worship is not to be left to chance. 
The program is to be thought through and 
definitely decided upon in terms of what 
next Sunday emphasizes. Maybe the les- 
son study is the central thought of most 
worth. Maybe a day of the Church Year 
calls for special recognition. Maybe a 
cause is to be presented, in carrying out 
the special day program of the church. 
Maybe a holiday is to be observed. What- 
ever seems to be outstanding should be 
given place in the worship, the reading, 
the praying. It is too late to do this when 
the “time to start” has arrived. 

Teachers must concentrate on the lesson 
for the day, must think in terms of the 
individuals to be taught, must prepare as 
though they faced an emergency, must 
pray as though the whole future hung in 
a balance. This short-range planning gives 
aim and purpose and immediate usefulness. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


PREPARED TO WIN 


EPHESIANS 6: 10-18 


Sr. Paut recognized that he had a battle 
on his hands. He was facing a heathen 
world with a little company of Christians 
at his back. The odds would have daunted 
a less courageous soul. Our scripture les- 
son shows how he prepared his followers 
to win the battle for Christ. Half-hearted 
preparation would not do. Every soldier 
in his band must have on “the whole armor 
of God.” St. Paul was not the kind of 
leader who depends on the inspiration of 
the moment. He depended on thorough 
preparation. Study his missionary jour- 
neys, ask yourself why he went here or 
there, and you discover that St. Paul was 
a missionary statesman, a great strategist, 
with a plan in mind for the salvation of 
the whole world. 

The preparation St. Paul felt necessary 
for the larger program of Christian ad- 
vance did not cloud his vision of the im- 
portance of winning men one by one. We 
are sure that he made use of the oppor- 
tunity given him to win jailors and sol- 
diers who guarded him during his im- 
prisonment. He was like his Master in 
this. Jesus had a world program but He 
also had time to win men one by one. It 
is amazing how much of His time was 
spent in personal conversations. It should 
help us to see in our day that we are 
missing opportunities for winning souls 
every day. 


One at a Time 


Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull addressed 
many hundreds of thousands of people in 
huge mass meetings. He edited for many 
years the Sunday School Times, a weekly 
with a circulation of over 100,000 readers. 
He wrote and published many books. Yet 
he has this to say about personal evangel- 
ism: “Reaching for one person at a time 
is the best way of winning one person. 
Therefore seeking an individual is the best 
way of winning a multitude for Christ. 
The world is made up of individuals. 
Christ longs for individuals to be in His 
service. Therefore, he who considers 
Christ’s love or the world’s need, will 
think most of individuals, and will do most 
for individuals.” 


Alertness 


Most of us are blind to the opportunities 
for personal evangelism. In a recent volume 
by Pearl S. Buck the life story of her 
father, a missionary to China, is written. 
It is not wholly a pleasant picture she 
presents, although there is much to admire 
in the sturdy insistence of the man on the 
business of saving souls. His devotion to 
his duty as he saw it has majestic qual- 
ities. But in his eagerness for the souls 
of China he is pictured as missing the need 
of the souls of his own race. How very 
human he is. Every relationship we have 
has possibilities in it for Christ. Every 
friendship may be capitalized for Christ. 


The casual contacts of each day may offer 
openings for the message of Christ. 


Assurance 


We are much too humble about our 
Christian mission. We are so fearful that 
people will not accept our advances in a 
kindly spirit. We hesitate in inviting our 
friends to our churches or to our Luther 
Leagues when they may be waiting just 
for that invitation. Religion, as a topic of 
conversation, is taboo. This is not so with 
the Seventh Day Adventists or with the 
Mormons or with the Christian Scientists 
or with any of the small sects that seek to 
win converts. The fact is that we will be 
welcomed by the great majority of those 
we seek to win. We do not lose friends in 
that way. 

Back in the days when I was a boy 
Samuel M. Sayford was a leading figure 
in Y. M. C. A. work and specially in this 
program of personal work for Christ. He 
was alert for opportunities to speak to 
men about Christ. He was assured that 
Christ was the greatest need any man 
could have. Here is the testimony of Mr. 
Sayford: “My experience has been exten- 
sive among all classes of men, and my 
endeavor to interest persons in religious 
conversation has been, with but two or 
three exceptions, gratefully appreciated. 
I have often said, and I believe it is almost 
universally true that most men have a 
soft spot in their hearts which is easily 
found and readily responds to the appeal 
of the Gospel.” 


Spreading Influence 


“A pleased customer is our best adver- 
tisement” is a sign hanging in many a place 
of business. A business grows with a sure 
and healthy growth when it is promoted 
by satisfied customers. One man places a 
new device in his home and his neighbors 
hearing about his satisfaction, hasten to do 
likewise. Influence spreading from person 
to person has immortal qualities. It grows 
like the limbs of a tree, reaching up higher 
and higher, and out wider and wider, each 
year. One person whom you may win for 
Christ today may win many others. Each 
one of these will also win others. So the 
winning business may go on in geometrical 
progression long after we are dead. 

The story of Samuel Sayford, quoted 
above, offers a fine testimony to this im- 
mortal character of Christian personal 
work. A traveling salesman asked Mr. 
Sayford to autograph a little red book that 
he carried. In this book he discovered 
many signatures. It was a prayer book, 
listing the names of many friends for whom 
this unnamed salesman prayed definitely 
and personally. It was the opening wedge 
into the heart of Mr. Sayford and soon he 
left his budding business career for Y. M. 
C. A. service. Among many he won for 
Christ was Mr. C. K. Ober, who also be- 


Luther Leaguers’ Attention is 
Directed to Page 31 


came a Y. M. C. A. secretary. And Mr. 
Ober’ was the human means through 
whom John R. Mott was won to Christ. 
John R. Mott, whose name is so fittingly 
coupled with that of Robert E. Speer, has 
been a definite influence for Christ not 
only in world programs, but in thousands 
of individual lives. When we win one per- 
son into the church of Christ we set in 
motion lines of influence whose impor- 
tance to the Kingdom of God no one can 
measure. 


Common Sense 


We must appreciate that we are touch- 
ing very delicate mechanisms when we 
have anything to do with human per- 
sonality. We must not do any damage by 
a bungling approach. With the best inten- 
tions in the world we may defeat our own 
purposes by our thoughtlessness. Tact is 
another name for good common sense. 
Some of us are born with more of it than 
others. All can acquire it in some measure. 
It requires the ability to practice the 
Golden Rule in our thinking as well as in 
our action. We must try to understand 
how our prospects will feel and think 
about our approach to them. If we were 
they, what would appeal to us, what would 
offend us? 

There is the story of the young man 
who had been to a highly emotional evan- 
gelistic service in which the people were 
urged to go out and begin right then, on 
their way home, to speak to men of their 
soul’s salvation. This young man rushed 
out of the meeting and the first person he 
saw was an Italian fruit man at his stand. 
With excitement in his voice and tears 
shining in his eyes, he hurried up to the 
stand and with no further preparation 
said, “Are you ready to die?” The last he 
saw of the Italian was the end of his coat 
tails as he made tracks at high speed 
around the nearest corner. Of course such 
an approach was absurd. We must know 
our prospects well enough to know how to 
approach them, how to interest them in 
Christ and His church. The simple rules 
of good salesmanship apply also to the 
winning of men for Christ. 


Knowing Christ 


The best preparation for winning others 
to Christ is personal knowledge and devo- 
tion to Christ. For this we need firsthand 
acquaintance with the Bible. This is our 
textbook in personal evangelism. This is 
our guide book in the Christian way of 
life. This is our revelation of God. With- 
out the Bible we cannot know Christ and 
men’s need for Him. When we approach 
people we must have something definite 
to offer them. Every Bible class we at- 
tend, every sermon we hear, every ex- 
perience in Christian worship, is a pre- 
paration for winning others. Christ must 
mean everything to us or we will never 
convince others that He can be everything 
to them. Perhaps the reason we do not 
win others to Christ is because we have 

(Concluded on page 21, column 3) 
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OPEN LETTERS 


AGAINST SUMMER CLOSING 


Dear Editor THe LUTHERAN: 

I was mMucH impressed with the article 
“Summer Services,” written by Mr. Hugh 
Sharp and published in Tae LutHEran for 
September 1—an article preceded by others 
of similar tenor in former issues of your 
valuable publication. 

In these days of unusual happenings, 
there is a marked tendency for church 
authorities to curtail their services, espe- 
cially in summer. In some cases, Sunday 
school is discontinued for several months; 
in others, evening services; in some 
churches, prayer services have been en- 
tirely dropped. 

To my mind, such abandonment of 
church services is not a wise policy. The 
body daily needs nourishing food for a 
strong and vigorous life; the mind needs 
exercise to keep it fit; even so, the soul 
at periodic intervals needs spiritual re- 
freshment for its highest growth. If such 
be the case, why cut off our supply of 
spiritual nourishment at any time during 
the year, except under serious emer- 
gencies? 

Some might argue that because the serv- 
ices are poorly attended, why keep the 
church open? In answer, I would remark 
that we should keep the church open so 
that every member may have the oppor- 
tunity of attending services even though 
we think that not all members will be 
present. We are not responsible for num- 
bers, though we should strive to secure 
the attendance of the largest number pos- 
sible; but we are responsible for giving the 
people the opportunity of hearing the 
Word of God preached; as the Prophet 
Ezekiel stresses in Chapter 3, “If he warn 
not the wicked of his wickedness, he shall 
die in his wickedness but his blood shall 
God require at his hands”; and, inferen- 
tially, at the hands of all who should but 
do not so warn the people. 

Quite a number of churches of other 
denominations always keep their doors 
open for preaching at the regular times. 
Why should not all of our Lutheran 
churches do likewise? How can we justify 
the closing of our churches when the key- 
note of the Christian religion is evangel- 
ism? Why should we “forsake the as- 
sembling of ourselves together, as the man- 
ner of some is”? 

A church member once remarked to the 
writer, “I think that church services should 
be held if only one person is present.” 
Another said, “I cannot attend morning 
worship but I should like to go in the 
evening.” A man of a northern city is said 
to have gone to church one Sunday. Soon 
after he arrived, a heavy rain storm came 
up and hence no one else came to the 
meeting. He remained and the pastor 
preached to an audience of one. This 
gentleman was so impressed with what he 
heard that he afterwards decided to be- 
come a minister of the gospel and was 
wonderfully successful in preaching the 
Word of God in later years. Was this serv- 
ice worth while? Let those answer who 
were led to Christ under his ministry. 

Anent small numbers. In my opinion, 


Christ did much of His most precious work 
with individuals and small groups. Wit- 
ness His interviews with Mary and Martha 
and Lazarus; with Zacchzeus and Nico- 
demus; with the man born blind, the 
lepers; with the Syrophcenician woman 
and the woman taken in adultery; with 
the ruler of the synagogue (father of 
Jairus), the rich young ruler and many 
others. 

Let us, therefore, not “slow down” on 
our church services. 

Augustus W. Focus. 
Columbia, S. C. 


DOES THE CHURCH NEED A 
NEW STRATEGY ?P 


IF THIS QUESTION applies to the Lutheran 
Church only, then the answer is an un- 
conditional “No.” The Lutheran Church, 
we were taught, is a truly Evangelical 
Church, the Church of the New Testa- 
ment, which had its beginning on the Day 
of Pentecost. Her strategy, her mode of 
attack and method of procedure is clearly 
described in the Scripture, the teachings 
of Christ Jesus and His apostles. It is the 
old strategy of Apostles, Martyrs, Church 
Fathers, the great Reformer and his fol- 
lowers, and the great missionaries. They 
dealt with lurid superstition, ignorance, 
subtle ethnic philosophies and unbelief 
alike and by the Word of God, by fearless 
confession and the help of the Holy Spirit 
accomplished great things. That is the 
record. Their strategy was to “preach the 
Word, in season and out of season, and 
from house to house.” “Keep not silent, 
but speak.” “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” to saint and to sinner. But they 
knew their Bible, they exercised their 
faith in God and the living Christ, and 
stirred up their confidence in Christ’s 
abiding promise: “I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the ages.” Thus was 
the Church of Christ builded in crooked 
and perverse generations, thus will it con- 
tinue to grow and develop for the glory 
of God. 

Radicalism is no greater now than it was 
among the ancient Greeks; cynicism is not 
more subtle today than among the ancient 
philosophers; persecution is not as furious 
and deadly as in the days of Nero and 
ancient Rome; superstition and bigotry is 
not as widespread as in the age of Luther; 
yet the church prevailed against all of 
these with the strategy of old, the right 
and faithful use of the Word of God and a 
fearless confession. Read that story. That 
stirring story of the early church has been 
repeated over and over again by pastors 
and missionaries of our own time. No, the 
church needs no new strategy. The church 
has the best trained and capable pastors 
today who are not lacking in the zeal of 
their predecessors; but the church needs 
something more than good pastors. It 
needs faithful and zealous members who 
will follow their leadership. Behind the 
apostles were Christ and His faithful ones 
that helped and encouraged. Behind the 
martyrs were great confessors that bore 
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witness with them. Behind Luther was a 
whole nation of faithful followers and 
workers in the cause of God’s glorious 
kingdom. Behind Ziegenbalg were a de- 
voted monarch and the Christian natives 
of India. Behind Cyril and Methodius was 
a Christian Empress with her power and 
influence. We might go on almost in- 
definitely with examples but let these 
suffice. So today, behind every pastor 
must be a faithful congregation that is 
willing to share in the great work. It is 
not sufficient to sit and listen to the Word 
that is spoken from the pulpit. No sermon 
is complete until it is put into effect by 
those who hear it. Then shall we have a 
living Christianity in the heart of every 
member of the church that will not be 
satisfied until it bears witness of the truth 
that makes men free. For every single 
argument of the unbeliever there are a 
thousand answers that cannot be ignored. 
And when every Christian member bears 
witness of the truth, Columbus Circle will 
ring with a different note, and the Great 
Promotional Plan of our church will fune- 
tion as it should. 
Sincerely yours, 
Pastor FRANK BROESICKE. | 


“PAUL AT COLUMBUS 
CIRCLE” 


New York City. 
Dear “I-Want-N-Answer”: 

Your ARTICLE entitled, “At Columbus 
Circle, New York City,” in Tue LurHERAN 
of September 1 in which you ask, “Does 
the church need a new strategy,” intrigues 
me to reply. 

To be sure the Gospel is still “the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth” and technique can never be a 
substitute for content. Nevertheless, new 
opportunities should be frankly recognized 
and met by new methods. 

With all the religion people can get to- 
day over the radio, articles on religion in 
current magazines, opportunities for vol- 
unteer service in welfare activities and all 
the auxiliaries connected with the schools, 
business concerns and benefit societies, 
many people are able to exercise their 
religious interests without joining a church. 
Indeed some of these people are more 
active than some church members who 
attend worship and do little else besides. 

While true, from an evangelical point of 
view, that the level of current religious 
thought is pretty low, nevertheless it 
spreads over a wide realm of human re- 
lationships and involves the great mass of 
society. This general religious saturation 
represents a degree of ethical penetration 
which could serve to break down “sales 
resistance.” The situation is indeed a new 
opportunity. Why back away from it? 
Here is a new frontier—in every family 
and every community. 

Religion, once the sole function of the 
church, is now being discussed anywhere 
and by most anyone. Then, too, there is 
today a wistful groping after light and 
assurance. Minds are open. So atheists, 
agitators and errorists are busy while 
Christians, lacking zeal and alert resource- 
fulness, fail to see the opportunity. Is his- 
tory, as in the Wesley movement in Eng- 
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land, repeating itself so that religion is 
again going straight to the people? Do we 
need another Luther? 

For the past twenty years in four cities 
it has been my joy to get pastors to preach 
in gospel missions and factories, on the 
street, in almshouses and prisons. How 
grateful many of them have been for my 
persistence. “It has changed my preach- 
ing,” is the general testimony of the breth- 
ren. And their church members have ob- 


served the improvement, too. Here in New, 


York City one pastor’s whole parish has 
taken on new life and last week one of 
the Brooklyn brethren apologized for hav- 
ing declined so often admitting frankly,— 
“I wasn’t game.” Now he enjoys the priv- 
ilege and his message carries new convic- 
tion. 

Another thing—our standards of church 
membership are too low. We ought to 
catechize and instruct in earnest,—pre- 
pare people for real living, help them to 
put art into their good neighboring. Not 
hearers only but practitioners. The content 
of our average catechetical instruction is 
totally inadequate. How many of our lay- 
men understand the modern implications 
of social justice? We have health clinics— 
where are the soul “clinics” of the 
churches? Where is the “case method” ap- 
proach? The way quacks have commer- 
cialized the troubles and failures of peo- 
ple should be challenging indeed. 

The financial obligations of church mem- 
bership are too prominent as over against 
the service and practice privileges. Gifts 
will come with personal participation and 
partnership in parish service. Too often 
we begin at the wrong end. Many people 
will help—they are never asked or, when 
assigned, helpfully supervised and thanked 
when the task is over. The church has 
growing competition today. If we do not 
give our own people the opportunity to 
serve, some other agency will enlist their 
interest. The country is full of sour ex- 
church members. . Why? 

To meet this changing situation we still 
train pastors for a world which passed out 
with the horse-and-buggy era. The testi- 
mony of many seminary graduates con- 
firms this statement. So I respectfully 
suggest a summer traveling seminar for the- 
ological faculties with preaching and prac- 
tice in unconventional places. Also a three- 
day summer conference for pastors on new 
techniques and parish resources, has been 
discussed by a few of the younger men. 
We city missionaries will do our part. 
“How to conduct an interview,” might be 
one lesson. Using language (as did our 
Saviour, Who was always turning daily 
contacts into preaching and teaching occa- 
sions) which the masses can understand 
instead of dilating about abstract grace, 
sanctification, sin and justification, which 
they do not comprehend, might be another 
period. 

In business, salesmen in the field have 
a right to expect helpful backing from the 
home office. When the return sales orders 
lag, managers and supervisors turn “trou- 
ble shooters” and get busy. During the 
past three months I have visited sixty-four 
pastors in four general bodies—I believe 
many of the brethren are ready to “be 
shown.” They feel the need of a new 
technique. 

Had Paul been in New York City on the 
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recent August Sunday in question, he 
would undoubtedly have been either at 
Columbus Circle or in Union Square and 
would have “stumped” for the truth in 
simple earnest speech nor would there 
have been anything vague or negative 
about his applications to daily relation- 
ships. He might just have gotten himself 
locked up. 

Did Jesus introduce a new strategy? Ill 
say He did. And most of us don’t dare to 
follow Him. 

Respectfully written, 
AMBROSE HERING. 
September 8, 1937. 


“THOU ART THE MAN” 
A Reply to “I-Want-n-Answer” 


“WHAT WOULD Paul have done in Colum- 
bus Circle on Sunday evening last?” Back 
of that question, it seems to me, lies the 
very pertinent, personal and practical 
question: “Lord, what will thou have me 
to do?” Essentially, Columbus Circle does 
not differ, either from the market places 
where Paul witnessed or from market 
places of the small hamlets throughout 
the world. Man has been and still is essen- 
tially the same everywhere. 

No doubt we all agree in this that God 
has a purpose with reference to every 
human being, and that He has a task, or 
tasks, to be performed by every individual. 
Perhaps some of my readers now wonder 
what their tasks might be. Suppose we 
should ask Paul or Jesus that question. I 
am certain that their answer in substance 
would be, “Never mind, just be that which 
by the grace of God you are privileged to 
be.” Again, we all agree that the kind of 
task that God allows us to perform is not 
the essential thing. Most of us have read 
of people whom God made a great bless- 
ing to others; some of us have met such 
people. We all know of grace-gifted men 
like Luther or Moody, and of others known 
solely to those who were blessed by their 
consecrated lives. I have read of a dea- 
coness institution in Germany where there 
was one deaconess who had been told that 
she could not be used. She begged to be 
allowed to help with the cows. God used 
her mightily. She became the “Seelsorger” 
of many a troubled soul. I call all those 
people Pauls because they were followers 
of Paul. We do not need much imagina- 
tion to answer the question, “What would 
Paul have done in Columbus Circle?” 

Lest anyone might think I speak in a 
“holier than thou” attitude, I want to close 
with a confession. I attended recently a 
Bible conference. All the speakers were 
consecrated men; all the addresses were 
challenging. But there was one speaker 
who seemed to be different than the others. 
There emanated from him a power I have 
felt only a few times during the past 
twenty-five years as touching me whilst 
I listened to a speaker. That power touched 
me as strongly at his third address as it 
had taken hold of me when I listened to 
him for the first time. I recognized at once 
the secret of that power. My impressions 
were deepened as I had personal contact 
with that man for several days. But I also 
realized that that power was lacking in 
my life. I also think I know the reason for 
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my spiritual poverty. Again, I am yearn- 
ing for that power for the reasons given 
in the first sentence of this article. 

At any rate I have come to realize more 
strongly than ever, it is not so much the 
man in Columbus Circle or my nextdoor 
neighbor or even the member of my house- 
hold, but it is I. If anything, the world 
of Paul was worse than the world of to- 
day. But it must be noted that the apostle 
hardly speaks of the world as we speak 
of it. On the other hand, we cannot fail 
to recognize the anxiety for the power of 
God in his own life and in the lives of 
the Christians. This passion to, first of all, 
expose himself, wholly and completely, to 
the grace of God in order that he might 
glorify Him in this world wherever God 
would put him he had learned from Him 
Who changed His life on the road to Dam- 
ascus and Who bids His disciples to, first 
of all, be the light of the world and the 
salt of the earth for this purpose, as far 
as Columbus Circle and all other circles 
are concerned in which their lives move 
that God be glorified not alone in but also 
through such lives. This has been and is 
the secret of the blessed lives of all the 
Pauls at all times and in all places. And 
the most deplorable aspect of the world of 
today is that the constraining power of 
Christ is not in us. My answer to “I-Want- 
n-Answer” is: I am the man. 

Gustav J. REUMANN, 


PREPARED TO WIN 
(Concluded from page 19) 


never surrendered ourselves to Him. He 
is not “All in all” to us. 


The Sphere of Influence 


Many of us may never be prepared for 
personal soul winning. We ought to try 
to become useful to Christ in meeting the 
soul needs of others. But our lack of train- 
ing, our lack of adequate personality and 
many other lacks, may make it difficult if 
not impossible, to help others to a direct 
acceptance of Christ as their Saviour. If 
this be true for us we ought to seek 
earnestly to acquire the art of personal 
evangelism. But there is one thing that 
every Christian can do. Men can be in- 
vited within the sphere of influence of the 
church. Introduce your friends to your 
pastor. Put them in touch with those who 
can help them to find Christ. Capitalize 
every relationship for Christ. The great- 
est thing many a humble Christian did 
for a friend in the first century was to 
introduce him to St. Paul. St. Andrew 
was comparatively an unimportant mem- 
ber of the Twelve, but he introduced St. 
Peter to Jesus. And St. Peter became a 
leader. In some such humble way, you 
may win your friends for Christ. Bring 
them into the sphere of influence of His 


church. 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, October 3. This 
topic begins a series on “Multiplying Chris- 
tians.” It should result in some definite 
steps in recruiting your young people in 
personal work. Next week’s topic is “How 
to Share Christ Faithfully.” 
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KONNAROCK, VIRGINIA, 
AND OTHER PLACES 


By the Rev. Charles H. Butler, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Concluded from last week) 


Two mites away from the Konnarock 
institution for girls is the Iron Mountain 
School for Boys. Everything was fresh and 
beautiful. “How large a place have you?” 
I asked Mr. and Mrs. Hill, who are in 
charge. “As far as you can see!” was the 
rejoinder, namely, 420 acres. The house, 
used as headquarters, was the home of Mr. 
Kissinger. It is large, attractive and well 
adapted as living quarters of the family 
in charge of the boys who come to study 
and to learn how to care for a farm. There 
are no classes except in Bible, conducted 
in the school by Pastor Gable; but the 
boys attend the state grades and junior 
high within a stone’s throw of the Home. 
Some of the sixteen boys came from great 
distances and could not obtain an educa- 
tion otherwise. The Lutheran Brotherhood 
supports the school. 

Dr. J. W. Kapp, editor of Lutheran Men, 
in the September issue, speaking of “Iron 
Mountain,” says: “When (in the beginning 
of the school) we announced that we were 
ready to receive students, to our surprise 
we were overwhelmed with applications. 
Our funds and equipment would not allow 
us to take more than twenty boys, but sev- 
eral hundred asked for admittance. 

“The wisdom of the project has been 
carefully proven by the results already 
attained. A new day has been opened in 
the lives of many young people, and in- 
deed, for that whole mountain region. One 
of our boys is now in Roanoke College. 
He will enter the medical profession and 
return to the mountain people to help 
them. Another is in Gettysburg College 
preparing to return to his home to preach 
the Gospel.” 

Dr. Kapp believes,—and there is no rea- 
son to say he is mistaken,—that though 
now the school is in its beginning, after 
a while when finances are in better con- 
dition, Konnarock and Iron Mountain 
should have 1,000 students. “We have 
started and are going forward with the 
greatest home missionary project in our 
church.” 

Last, but not least, of the interesting 
places visited, was 


Hebron Church, 1740 
This is in Madison County, Virginia, 
about one mile from the Court House. We 
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IRON MOUNTAIN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
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had long heard of this church as being 
one of the oldest,—if not the oldest of the 
Lutheran churches in the United States. 
We were fortunate in finding one of the 
church officers, Mr. Crigler, on the 
grounds, which he and a friend were pre- 
paring for a Sunday school picnic on the 
morrow. 

Mr. Crigler graciously got the key and 
opened the church, which, inside and out- 
side, gives evidence of good care. A grove 
of magnificent oaks surrounded the church 
which dates from 1740. The original build- 
ing is still standing, neatly painted, though 
it has been somewhat enlarged in more 
recent years. 

Our host took us up to the organ loft, 
and showed us the instrument. He told us 
it was brought from Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1800,—and was brought on an 
ox-cart! Mr. Crigler asked if any of us 
played, and one of the party did sit down 
and try the organ in several church tunes, 
and we found the tone still sweet and 
beautiful. The organ is “pumped” by elec- 
tricity, but the original large bellows is 
still in position, and we looked at it with 
wonder and admiration for what those 
early music makers had accomplished. 


The Communion Set 


But Mr. Crigler showed us something 
that was perhaps even more interesting,— 
the original communion set. One of the 
large chalices has an interesting inscrip- 
tion in German,—which, by putting our 
heads together, we were able to read: 

“I Corinthians, Chapter 11, verse 27. This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood; 
this do as oft as ye drink it in remem- 
brance of me. Lubec, March 28, 1737. For 
the honor of God and the use of the Chris- 
tian Evangelical Lutheran congregation of 
the Country of Virginia in America. This 
cup has been presented by Mr. Furgen 
Stollen, Merchant and Artisan, with the 
heartfelt wish that all by the true faith 
in Christ Jesus may be refreshed by drink- 
ing out of it to their soul’s bliss and salva- 
tion. God’s word and Christ’s doctrine will 
never, never perish.” 

There is also a small baptismal bowl of 
pewter, it seemed to be, with silver lining, 
—donated by Thomas Giffen of London in 
1727. This date would indicate that Lu- 
theran services were held at Hebron thir- 
teen years before the congregation was 
organized. 

The Rev. W. P. Huddle of Staunton, 
Virginia, was pastor at Hebron for a num- 
ber of years, and has written the history 
of the congregation. 
Pastor Huddle has 
two sons serving 
churches in the 
Maryland Synod,— 
Carl M., at Smiths- 
burg, Md., and W. C., 
at Williamsport. 

Our agreeable host 
told us further about 
the Communion 
Service. During the 
Civil War there was 
danger that the serv- 
ice might be stolen. 
So, to guard against 
this calamity, his 
mother, Mrs. Crigler, 
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wenttothe 
chureh as 
stealthily as she 
could and ‘got 
the service and 
hid it in a hol- 
low tree. But 
she was not 
satisfied with 
the hiding 
place, as she had noticed that a colored 
man was watching her. So with great cau- 
tion she got the set and hid it again in a 
safer place: a partition of her house. But 
somehow in the various transactions one 
piece was lost. 

Another story was told us: In the early 
days one of the pastors divulged some 
secrets of the Masonic Fraternity, of which 
he was a member. In punishment this 
pastor was assassinated, and in the church; 
and in addition, his tongue was pulled out! 

This story was believed in the earlier 
days,—and it is only one of many that 
used to be bandied about regarding this 
great fraternal order. It may have been 
true and it may not! 

So then: Konnarock, with its boarding 
pupils,—thirty-six or thirty-eight,—and an 
equal number of day scholars, and Iron 
Mountain with its smaller number of boy 
students,—sixteen or eighteen,—are both 
abundantly worthy of all the support 
which the Board of American Missions and 
the Lutheran Brotherhood, respectively 
can give them. 


HEBRON CHURCH 


MARION CONFERENCE 
BROTHERHOOD MEETING 


Virginia Synod Laymen Enjoy Fellowship 
and Discuss Church Work 


AN ALL-pay Lutheran Brotherhood meet- 
ing of the Marion Conference of the Lu- 
theran Synod of Virginia was held at Kon- 
narock, Virginia, on the fifth Sunday in 
August. More than three hundred repre- 
sentatives of the conference and com- 
munity were present. 

The program began at 11.30 in St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church with the Rev. 
‘John Gable, pastor loci, leading the serv- 
ice. The Rev. George H. Rhodes of Alber- 
marle, N. C.; preached at this morning 
service. 

During the noon hour a picnic dinner 
was served on the Training School grounds. 

Dr. A. B. Greiner of Rural Retreat, pres- 
ident of the Conference Brotherhood, pre- 
sided at the afternoon program. After a 
brief talk, he called on the Rev. A. K. 
Hewitt to introduce the guest speaker, 
Hon. John G. Carpenter of Gastonis, N. C., 
solicitor of the fourteenth judicial district 
of that state. 

Music for the afternoon program was 
provided by the Girls’ Choir of Konna- 
rock Training School. Following the pro- 
gram the group visited both the Iron 
Mountain School for Boys and the Kon- 
narock Training School for Girls. 


“UTTER NO COMPLAINT, whatever betide; 
for complaining is a sign of weakness. If 
your trouble can be helped, help it; if not 
draw on reserves of strength and bear it.” 
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TEXAS TIDINGS 
By James F. Vorkoper 


Trinity LuTHERAN CuHurcH, Miles, Texas, 
the Rev. George Perry pastor, entertained 
the 1937 Luther League Convention on 
July 17 and 18. About one hundred young 
people gathered to consider the business 
of the organization and to gain the inspira- 
tion of the convention. Most of them came 
at least two hundred miles to Miles. 
“Witnessing for Jesus” was the convention 
theme. Saturday evening a banquet was 
held that proved a social success. Each 
League furnished an “act” or “stunt” as 
a part of the program. Sunday morning 
the opening Service of Holy Communion 
was conducted by the Rev. George Perry 
and the supervisor of young people’s work 
of the synod, the Rev. E. J. Hirsch, 
preached the sermon. Five new leagues 
affiliated with the state and national or- 
ganization, namely, Ander, Austin, Dallas 
intermediates, Weesatche and Yoakum. 

The leagues report progress and activity 
during the year. The China project went 
“over the top.” Freewill offerings, for all 
national projects as well as for most local 
endeavors, were the means of gaining the 
funds. } 

The Rev. Donald E. Elder, Redeemer, 
Houston, led in the meditations. There 
being no representative from the national 
body, the Rev. Fred W. Kern, president 
(and perhaps bishop of the Texas Synod), 
brought greetings from the church at 
large. By the way, Austin had the largest 
group present from any church. This is 
pretty good since this congregation is still 
an infant, being born last April. We un- 
derstand that the older folks backed them 
up on their trip. This is a hint to all in- 
terested parents of youth. Swiss Alps, a 
now vacant parish, was second in number 
at Miles. The new officers are: Al Lies- 
man, Redeemer, Houston, president; 
Elfrieda Granzin, Miles, vice-president; 
Wm. Urban, Victoria, treasurer; Beatrice 
Billstein, Victoria, recording secretary; 
Hilma Streb, Redeemer, Houston, cor- 
responding secretary. 

The closing service, on Sunday evening, 
was in charge of the Rev. E. Petersen, 
Weesatche, and the Rev. F. W. Henkel, 
Sweetwater, preached the sermon. The 
candle-light installation of officers was 
very impressive. The fall rally for 1937 
will be held in Ander Lutheran Church. 


Synod Committee Meeting 


The Executive Committee of Synod met 
recently and dealt with many of the duties 
passed over ‘to it by the synod. You know, 
when conventions become languid or a 
little rushed, there is always that brother 
present who generously moves, “That it 
be left in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee for further action.” The study of 
the apportionment was an important item 
for the committee to consider. The Rev. 
J. M. Schedler and Mr. E. C. Vogt, treas- 
urer of synod, both of Victoria, have been 
delegated to plan the percentages desig- 
nated for different benevolences and Pas- 
tor Schedler was given authority to write 
a booklet for distribution among the con- 
gregations. We hope his words are en- 
ticing and such as will bring forth much 
cash! The Texas Synod, as a whole, has 
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been a wee bit slack as concerning the ap- 
portionment; hence, these determined ef- 
forts to get a better percentage by next 
synod meeting in San Antonio. Several 
of our congregations are showing splendid 
results this year and it is expected that 
our average will be much higher. 

Since St. Luke’s, San Antonio, is enter- 
taining the convention of the State Broth- 
erhood and the synodical meeting next 
year, her members are striving to make 
their apportionment report look pretty. So 
far she is above the mark. Physically, the 
property is being constantly improved. The 
inner walls of the church nave were 
whitened, new paper placed upon the win- 
dows, new paint on the Parish Hall, and 
improvements are being constantly made 
to make everything look as pretty as a 100 
per cent apportionment! 


Adult Accessions 


The prettiest day of August, even though 
very warm, was the eighth. On that Sun- 
day ten adults came forward to the altar 
to confess their Christian faith, One man 
had never been in church before his com- 
ing to St. Luke’s. Six of the ten were 
adult baptisms, one confirmation, three 
transfers or renewals of confession. Fol- 
lowing the reception of new members, two 
children were baptized, being sponsored 
by the parents who had just been baptized, 
i. e., four adults and two children, one of 
each family. These folks are happy in 
their new faith and the whole congrega- 
tion rejoices in the inspiring moments of 
that pretty day. Thus we prepare for 
synod! 

The newly self-supporting Grace Church, 
Houston, and the nearly self-supporting 
Redeemer Church, Houston, have entered 
into a fine companionship. Volume I, No. 
I, issue of The Church’s Messenger, which 
contains news and information for and 
from both congregations, is in an attractive 
form. Both congregations are busy and 
have an efficient program before them. 
Parish Education Month is a challenge for 
the pastor and every worker in both con- 
gregations. The rest of the year’s work is 
planned and placed before the reader with 
the urge to fall in line! Pastor and Mrs. 
Hoebel of Grace are getting ready for their 
trip to Buffalo and the U. L. C. A. Women’s 
Missionary Society Convention. Mrs. 
Hoebel is a delegate from Texas. Pastor 
and Mrs. Elder sojourned North for a va- 
cation recently and President Kern, former 
pastor of Redeemer, occupied the parson- 
age until he returned, also supplying the 
pulpit. Redeemer Church is busy with 
preparations for the Women’s Missionary 
Society synodical convention which they 
will entertain on October 19 and 20. 


Tomato is King 


One million dollars poured into Yoakum 
and vicinity because of the good crop and 
the price of tomatoes this spring. The to- 
mato is “King” iat the annual “Tom-Tom” 
celebrated in Yoakum during the height 
of the harvest. Pastor Bechter hopes that 
his church will benefit by this flow of the 
world’s goods. Although Holy Cross 
Church is a large, well-established con- 
gregation with very little debt, she still 
could stand an increase in income, just 
like every other congregation in the synod. 
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Besides preparing for the fall rally of 
the Luther League the Ander folks have 
been preparing for the future assistant 
pastor in the parish. For a time the as- 
sistant will need assistance, being only a 
little boy about eight pounds or better. 
We do not know if the general improve- 
ments found in the Ander Parish are due 
to the new boy, but they must help! The 
Parish Hall has been painted, parsonage 
redecorated, the Sunday school library 
founded, teachers are being taught and 
many other things are being done for the 
future generations. However, it may not 
be that this is being done for the young 
assistant, since Pastor Oelke reports three 
sets of twins in his congregation. 


Swiss Alps, near Schulenburg and La- 
Grange, Texas, is a country community 
that boasts of two Lutheran churches. Re- 
cently the Philadelphia congregation of 
the Texas Synod celebrated its seventieth 
anniversary. The Rev. R. Lentz, former 
pastor at Swiss Alps, wrote a poem in 
honor of the occasion, which appeared in 
the Texas Lutheran. A large number of 
pastors and friends of the congregation 
gathered on the spacious grounds, June 17, 
where the day was spent with services and 
feasting. The latest reports are that the 
pulpit will soon be supplied by the Rev. 
F. E. Eilers of Lanham, Kansas. 


Happy news from St. James’ Church, 
Wuetrich Hill, the Rev. E. Rowoldt pastor! 
A new church building is in prospect. The 
present crowded condition of the church 
nearly every Sunday speaks well for the 
energy of the pastor. May he be blessed 
in his righteous endeavors. 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
By the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller 


THE Procram Commirttes of the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association of Baltimore and 
Vicinity, Pastors Paul E. Huffman, Wil- 
liam A. Wade, D.D., and I. Wilson Kepner, 
has recently issued an attractive booklet 
outlining a varied fall and winter program 
for the 1937-38 meetings of the association. 
The subjects and speakers are the follow- 


ing: 


September 20—‘‘Problems in the Interpreta- 
tion of Christianity to the Indian Mind,” by the 
Rev. J. E. Graefe, Ph.D., Lutheran Educator 
and Missionary to India on furlough. Dr. M. 
Edwin Thomas will lead the discussion of the 
paper. 

November 15—“Sermon on Matt. 24: 15-28,” 
by the Rev. Roy L. Sloop. Discussion of the 
sermon from the viewpoint of Exegesis, Dog- 
matics, and Homiletics to be led by Pastors 
Ernest McCauley, D.D., George Drach, D.D., 
and P. S. Baringer respectively. 

December 13—‘Lutheran Church Music.” 

January 17—“‘What is Morality?” by the Rev. 
L. Ralph Labor. 

February 14—“The Nature and Outreach of 
the Ethics of Luther,” by the Rev. W. Harold 
Redcay. 

March 14—‘Modern Theories About the 
Church,” by the Rev. Paul C. Burgdorf, Ph.D. 

April 18—Book Reviews: “Christus Victor,” 
Gustave Aulen, by the Rev. Leon N. Zahn; 
“Agape and Eros,”’ Anders Nygren, by the Rev. 
Paul E. Huffman. 

May 16—“Communism and Fascism Viewed 
from the Standpoint of Religion,” by the Rev. 
John Aberly, D.D., LL.D., president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary. 


The following were recently elected of- 
ficers of the Association: Lloyd M. Keller, 
president; Henry L. Gerstmyer, vice-pres- 
ident; Justice H. Liesmann, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Lutheran Ministers’ Conference 


The Program Committee of the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Conference, pastors of Baltimore 
and vicinity, of the American Lutheran 
and the United Lutheran groups, announce 


the following fall and winter program: 
October 4—‘‘Reconciliation of Religion and 
Science,” by Prof. E. E. Fischer, D.D., Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. : 
December 6—“‘Church, State and Society,” by 
the Rev. G. E. Lenski, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 
February 7—“Christians and Jews—Past and 
Present,” by the Rev. Henry Einspruch, D.D. 


Gipsy Smith Coming to Baltimore 
The veteran seventy-year-old British 
evangelist, Gipsy Smith, will conduct a 
campaign of evangelism in the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory, September 26 to October 
10. The campaign is sponsored by a group 
of non-conformist churches of the city. A 
choir of 300 voices has been meeting weekly 
under the direction of C. Carrol Bailey in 
preparation for musical participation. 


Personals 


The Rev. Luther Lee Hare, a ministerial 
son of St. Luke’s congregation, J. Wilbur 
Drawbaugh pastor, married in June to 
Winifred Lee Edwards, ordained in July 
in his home church by Dr. William A. 
Wade, assisted by his pastor and the Rev. 
Philip S. Baringer, who preached the or- 
dination sermon, has settled down in his 
new field of labor in the Clear Spring 
Parish, Clear Spring, Md. 

The Rev. L. Ralph Labor, formerly pas- 
tor for six years at Zion, Middletown, Md., 
assumed pastoral charge of Third Lutheran 
Church, August 1. 

The Rev. Roy L. Sloop, assistant pastor 
of Christ Church during the past seven 
years, has accepted the call to St. Mark’s 
Church, Hagerstown, and will take charge 
the middle of September. 

The Rev. W. A. Wade, D.D., pastor of 
Holy Comforter Church during the past 
twenty years, presented his resignation to 
his congregation September 5 to accept the 
position of executive secretary of the 
Board of Deaconess Work of our United 
Lutheran Church. 

The Rev. Howard O. Walker, ministerial 
son of the congregation, has been elected 
associate pastor of Christ Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. John L. Deaton, D.D., pastor. 


ON THE WING 
By the Rev. M. J. Bieber, D.D. 


THAT MEMORABLE Luther League Conven- 
tion in Springfield, Ohio, July 5-9, 1937, 
by no means ended our pleasant associa- 
tion with kindred spirits. Continued wel- 
comes, hospitalities and co-operation 
awaited us in congenial pastors’ homes 
and in their churches, in connection with 
our work, in the Pittsburgh Synod. We 
could not tour the entire synod, for lack 
of time, but we were privileged to rest and 
sleep and sup and chat in various par- 
sonages and preach and speak in the 
churches. 

Who says the church is declining? They 
who say it, do not know what they are 
talking about. In the main, good attend- 
ances and optimism prevail—not empty 
pews and pessimism. That is the condi- 
tion I found. 
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In 


1. Emanuel’s, Bellevue (Pittsburgh), 
where the Rev. G. L. Himmelman is the 
happy shepherd of a prosperous flock that 
has weathered storms for well nigh fifty- 
one years and is now feeding in green 
pastures and beside the still waters—the 
flock over a half thousand strong and will 
soon be clear of debt. 


2. St. Paul’s, New Castle, the first Lu- 
theran congregation there, founded ninety 
years ago, now numbering over 1,000 bap- 
tized members, is presided over by the 
congenial pastor, the Rev. G. M. Stump, 
one of whose sons took first oratorical 
honors in Muhlenberg College and will 
enter the seminary in September. 


3. Calvary, Wilkinsburg, where Dr. 
A. W. Steinfurth is the able successor of 
a number of noted pastors in the forty- 
one years’ history of this merged congre- 
gation. Pastor Steinfurth has charge of 
1,500 souls with a Sunday school of 700 in 
a plant valued at $170,000. 


4, Trinity, Latrobe. Here the efficient 
Dr. John B. Gardner holds two A. M. serv- 
ices each Sunday to accommodate his 1,000 
members; the Sunday school numbering 
over 600 in an up-to-date parish house. 
The congregation is seventy-two years 
young, and values its property at $100,000. 

5. We were also royally befriended by 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. Miller, Holy Trinity, a 
member of the Mt. Airy Seminary Board; 
by the Rev. Bernard Fetterly, the beloved 
superintendent of the Epileptic Homes, 
Rochester, Pa.; Mr. D. A. Kommel and 
family, of Luther League fame, Rochester, 
Pa.; the Rev. G. W. Stough, New Castle; 
the Rev. F. W. Kohler, Rochester (since 
deceased). We heard the Rev. J. P. Har- 
man, Zion’s, Greensburg, preach in Beth- 
any Church, New Castle, the Rev. P. J. 
Tau supply pastor, preparatory to a mort- 
gage burning on Wednesday, July 14. We 
likewise visited responsive Lutherans in 
Sewickley, Penn, Jeanette, etc. O, this is 
a busy, happy world! 


Cathedral of Learning 


One of my cousins living with his parents 
in Pittsburgh, a student at the University 
of Pittsburgh, introduced me to this new 
“educational pinnacle.” There is no build- 
ing in all the world like this building. It 
is entirely different. It is a huge, artistic, 
symmetrical shaft rising story upon story 
until it reaches the forty-first, seen from 
everywhere in the Pittsburgh area. It 
raises its head majestically 535 feet from 
its base, which rests on rock 60 feet below. 
It stretches 1,425 feet above sea level. It 
is but twenty feet less in height than the 
Washington Monument. 

The University of Pittsburgh, of which 
this building is the pronounced structural 
feature, is situated on high ground three 
miles from the “Golden Center” of the 
city. It borders on beautiful Schenly Park 
near the fine residential part of the city. 
On your way to it from down town you 
pass a number of public and semi-public 
buildings, like the Carnegie Library and 
Museum, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial 
Hall, University Club, Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association, Twentieth Century (women’s) 
Club, and many fine church edifices. What 
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one might call the architectural ensemble 
has few superiors in attractiveness. 

The Cathedral, approaching completion, 
stands in the center of a fourteen-acre 
tract valued at $300,000 an acre. This tract 
is to be the new center of the university 
activities and it fronts the new sixty-seven- 
acre campus. The Cathedral will be sur- 
rounded by a quadrangle of three- and 
four-story buildings erected on the outer 
edge of the fourteen-acre plot. These build- 
ings will include science hall, dormitories, 
chapel, etc. The chapel has already been 
erected by Heintz of the “57 Varieties,” as 
also the Foster Memorial Building. 


This New Thing Under the Sun 


departing from the traditional college 
buildings, is outwardly completed. Its all- 
steel frame weighs 9,230 tons; its floors are 
concrete; its Indiana limestone walls were 
brought in 650 carloads. The floor area is 
almost fourteen acres—the size of the out- 
ward plot. The base is 226 feet square. At 
the front entrance are two projecting 
wings of 100 feet, making the entire dimen- 
sion of the facade 326 feet. The main | 
tower section of the building is eighty- 
four feet square. There are twelve ele- 
vators holding from eighteen to twenty- 
four persons each, and traveling 700 feet 
a minute. 

The outstanding feature of the Cathe- 
dral is the great Commons Room on the 
first floor. It is fifty-two feet high, ex- 
tends through four stories, and is sur- 
rounded by three levels (stories) of class 
and lecture rooms. Its floor space is half 
an acre. This is the student foyer, devoted 
entirely to undergraduate class rooms. 
From the fourth to the eighth floors are 
the libraries, student activities, and rec- 
reation rooms. The ninth to the thirty-fifth 
floors contain the laboratories, science and 
engineering departments, law, faculty of- 
fices, graduate research, etc. 

Many of the classrooms are furnished as 
memorials. Those on the main floor are 
donated by the various nationality groups 
that make up the population of Pittsburgh; 
and they express the cultural background 
of these groups—among them, the English, 
Scotch, German, Scandinavian, Italian, 
Polish, Hungarian, Rumanian, Greek, 
Chinese, Russian, ete. 

The architect of this tallest school house 
in the world is Charles K. Klauder. 


Why 


This building is called the Cathedral of 
Learning because: (a) “of its Gothic archi- 
tecture”; (b) it “is to be a seat or central 
symbol of creativeness and of achievement 
in the Pittsburgh district.” 

“The structure is to be like a great sym- 
phony. Forceful, unafraid, sublime, with 
a sense of upwardness, it will start our 
accustomed limits of thought and life to 
move farther away. The immeasurable 
quantity of its life, buttress upon buttress, 
rising but never arriving in a spire, will 
suggest force enough to go still beyond 
themselves, make us apprehend that the 
power to create and achieve is the source 
of the value of education and of life. The 
plan is a building which shall be a fitting 
and central symbol of the topmost, high 
motivated energy and reverence in Pitts- 
burgh and beyond.” 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


BeautiruL Salem Lutheran Church, 
Fontanelle, Nebr., was the scene, August 
17 and 18, of the tenth annual Luther 
League convention of Midwest Synod. The 
pastor, W. J. Goemmel, together with his 
young people and their hospitable fam- 
ilies had done everything to make the 
two-day convention one to be remembered. 
“The Christian Call to Service” was the 
leading theme, being subdivided into serv- 
ice to country, community and the church. 
Dr. M. Ritzen, superintendent of Tabitha 
Home, Lincoln, admonished the conven- 
tion in the opening service to face the 
future with the threefold responsibility in 
mind. Hugo Welchert, Jr., son of Pastor 
H. Welchert of Emerson, Nebr., and senior 
in Chicago Lutheran Seminary, presided 
at the business sessions. Papers on the 
convention theme were read by Clarence 
Holman, Bennington; Doris Scott, Colum- 
bus; Loretta Reins, Bloomfield; and Mar- 
garet Ohrt, Bennington. The star attrac- 
tion of the second convention day, secured 
by the program committee only under 
great difficulties, was the Rev. E. W. Pet- 
russon, Neola, Iowa, a member of the 
Youth Commission of the American Lu- 
theran Conference, speaking on Rev. 1: 21: 
“Behold, I stand at the door.” As a special 
treat, the local league entertained their 
guests at a wienie roast in a scenic meadow 
on the banks of the Elkhorn River. Here 
were provided sociability and lighter en- 
tertainment to ease the mind of the con- 
vention guests. The election of officers 
resulted in: Harvey Podoll, Winside, pres- 
ident; Esther Rhode, Hooper, vice-pres- 
ident; Frieda Weible, Wayne, recording 
secretary; Grace Blomendal, Hooper, treas- 
urer; Marthella Strenger, Fontanelle, cor- 
responding secretary. All were installed 
on the second evening by the local pastor, 
W. J. Goemmel. During the same service 
the synodical banner was presented to the 
league of the year’s highest achievements 
by points of merit, which was St. Mark’s 
League of Bloomfield, Nebr. St. Paul’s 
Church, Hooper, Nebr., the Rev. H. O. 
Rhode pastor, will be host to the 1938 con- 
vention. 


Church School Convention 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Lutheran Church School Association of 
Northeast Nebraska (Midwest Synod) was 
held on August 19 at St. John’s Church, 
north of Scribner, Nebr., the Rev. E. 
Wendt pastor. “The Responsibility of the 
Church School to the Church of the 
Future” was the guiding convention theme. 
The Rev. H. O. Rhode, Hooper, Nebr., led 
the opening devotions. The response to 
the welcome was expressed by Mr. L. 
Niebaum, Fontanelle. Papers were pre- 
sented by Raymond Busselman, Hooper; 
Elva Weitzenkamp, Hooper; Marjorie 
Schimmelpfenning, Creston; Helen 
Luedtke, Creston; Mrs. Edw. Weible and 
Mrs. Frank Krueger, both of Winside, 
Nebr. The Rev. R. Moehring, Grand Island, 
according to official arrangement, was the 
moving spirit during the social mixer in 
the noon-hour to help the delegates to 
better acquaintance. The climax of the 
day came in the presentation of the elab- 
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orately prepared and beautifully acted 
cantata, “When the Roses Bloom,” by the 
local church school members under the 
direction of Mrs. E. Wendt. The officers 
for the year are: the Rev. Henry Monnich, 
Schuyler, president (re-elected); William 
Luedtke, Creston, vice-president; Melvin 
Von Seggern, Scribner, secretary; and Miss 
Lois Meyer, Hooper, treasurer. 

After an enjoyable visit with his mother 
at Kings Creek, N. C., the first in four 
years, the Rev. Victor Moeller, Falls City, 
Nebr., with Mrs. Moeller and his children, 
Norman, Paul and Pauline, met with a 
serious traffic accident in Carlisle, Pa., re- 
sulting in severe injuries to every occupant 
of his car. The family was rushed by am- 
bulance to a Carlisle hospital for neces- 
sary surgical care, delaying considerably 
their return home. Pastor Moeller and all 
concerned are deeply grateful for having 
escaped consequences which might have 
been cause for mourning. 

Is this something to think about? A 
Roman Catholic church in one of Ne- 
braska’s larger towns has just observed its 
fiftieth anniversary. The account shows 
that from their midst have come during 
that period nine priests, one every seventh 
year, and forty-one sisters of mercy, almost 
one a year. A very large Protestant church 
in the same locality lists in its seventy- 
fifth history the names of but three men 
who have entered the ministry, or one for 
every quarter of a century. The story of 
another church, of the same synod and 
not far away, also in the four digits mem- 
bership brackets, in seventy years of ex- 
istence, by force of necessity is silent on 
the subject altogether, having yielded 
none. And these instances are not solitary 
by any means. Where is the cause? What 
is the remedy? Yes, this is something to 
think about. 


Indians as Missioners 


Those who think that Christian mission 
work is carried on only by white people 
may be interested in the fact that the or- 
iginal 100 per cent Americans, our In- 
dians, are in proportion as active as any 
group of pale-faces could ever be. There 
has just come to a conclusion on the prem- 
ises of our neighboring (rurally speaking) 
“Most Merciful Saviour’s” Protestant Epis- 
copal Chapel just north of our Lindy 
(U. L. C. A.) mission, the annual con- 
vocation of the Niobrara Deanery, com- 
prising all Sioux Indian reservations in 
South Dakota and Nebraska. Housed in 
self-provided tents by families in the sur- 
rounding fields, the convocation itself was 
divided into simultaneous meetings for 
general, women’s, church school, and 
young people’s activities. A very large 
“convocation booth,” accommodating about 
five hundred people, made of eight-foot 
posts, with other posts, branches, and 
leaves for a flat roof, was used for the 
mass meetings. The church itself and a 
number of tents served as gathering places 
for the departmental groups. The whole 
with its ninety-nine per cent Indian pop- 
ulation was a most picturesque and in- 
spiring scene. Sunrise communion services 
at 6.00 o’clock, with a special procession 
on Sunday opened the day’s work. Lec- 
tures and addresses before all groups were 
led by missionary bishop, the Right Rev. 
W. Blair Roberts of the South Dakota 
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diocese. The final service of the four-day 
convention included the “making” of cate- 
chists and helpers and the presentation of 
offerings at the altar. Though final figures 
were not immediately available, it is 
known that, considering the Indians’ 
meager resources, their missionary contri- 
butions put us white folk to shame. 


Fremont and Midland 


Through the co-operation of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Fremont Tribune 
and several Fremont business houses, the 
opening of Midland’s Golden Jubilee year 
was emphasized to residents of Fremont, 
Nebr., and visitors to the city between 
September 5-19. The Chamber of Com- 
merce window carried a Midland display 
for two weeks, starting September 5, while 
the Tribune ran special articles on Mid- 
land, its history and work. Several busi- 
ness houses had special window displays. 
The Omaha Bee-News, the Omaha World 
Herald and the Lincoln Journal and Star 
also carried special articles for the Golden 
Jubilee on Sunday, September 12, 


Pastoral Changes 

Anent to pastoral changes in Midwest it 
is learned that Pastor Pett was installed 
at Frieden’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Home City, Kan., by the Rev. L. Wolff of 
Diller, Nebr., on August 1. The Rev. C. 
Goede, Sr., ministered in the same capacity 
to Pastor C. Goldenstein, who had been 
called to Zion Lutheran Church, Hanover, 
Kan. With the resignation of the Rev. 
F. E. Eilers from the Lanham charge, ac- 
cepting a call to Swiss Alps, Texas, the 
shortage of pastors becomes an increasing 
worry to the Executive Committee. Pas- 
tor L. Hopp, in retiring from the active 
ministry, is planning to locate in sunny 
California. He is now on his way back 
from Germany where he spent the sum- 
mer in search of better health for Mrs. 
Hopp. Pastor Emeritus Karl Klinger can 
now be reached by addressing him at 54 
S. Greenwood Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

Ten thousand dollars have recently gone 
from Midwest Synod into the general work 
of the United Lutheran Church. Pastor 
M. Kossick, eighty-four, of Albion, Okla., 
has given $4,000, and Pastor J. Schrader, 
Yutan, Nebr., was the mediator for a 
$6,000 legacy. 

Five Lutheran (A. L. C.) pastors, four 
brothers and one brother-in-law, with 
their wives and families sat down to a 
family reunion banquet in the home of 
the Rev. John F. Streng of Immanuel 
Church, Benson-Omaha. What a record! 
But this is not all. For five generations 
has this family been in the Lutheran min- 
istry. Their father was pastor for forty 
years at Auburn, Nebr. Three previous 
generations served in Germany. To say 
“chips of the old block” would not do, 
rather, we are witnessing here sparks 
from an ancient fire. 


Gop CREATED time and gave it to us. It 
is His fundamental gift, for all other gifts 
are conditioned upon it. Why should we 
give it so grudgingly to His service? Why 
should we not lavish time upon the things 
that God knows and we should know are 
the vital things?—Rev. H. E. Rountree. 
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THE MOUNTAINEERS 
By Dr. A. B. Leamer 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia was held at the 
historic home of Stonewall Jackson, as is 
our custom, and proved to be another 
eventful, inspiring and happy occasion. 
There were some 200 present. Each year 
brings a larger number and the results to 
our work should be commensurate with 
the spread of interest shown by the at- 
tendance at these conference meetings 
when the synod, the Missionary Society, 
the Luther League, the Brotherhood and 
the Sunday school representatives gather 
for study and review. 

The very surroundings of the 4-H Camp 
serve to uplift and exalt those who come. 
The great bowl surrounded by the rim 
of mountains forms a plateau of beauty 
and grandeur that no one can describe. 
The hills here and there are decorated 
with clusters of evergreen and a great 
variety of forest trees that makes one feel 
that some artistic hand has placed them 
there as bouquets, decorating the land- 
scape. Down across this green sward runs 
a stream that sustains fish and gives water 
to the old mill where Jackson, as a boy, 
worked and grew to manhood. The sky 
seems bluer and the stars seem brighter 
and the moon is more enticing than any 
place that we know about. So every pros- 
pect pleases and it is no wonder that the 
church has selected this place for its an- 
nual gathering, for, here one feels near to 
God and can look unto the hills, from 
whence cometh His help. Surely, here, 
the heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. Under the lead- 
ership of our excellent officers, each or- 
ganization did its work efficiently and in 
the interests of the church. 


U. L. C. A. Visitors 


The United Lutheran Church and its im- 
portant auxiliaries were ably represented. 
Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, representing the 
church; Miss Nona Diehl, representing the 
women’s activities of the church; Mr. Alvin 
H. Schaediger, vice-president of the Luther 
League of America, and visitors from in- 
stitutions of the church helped wonderfully 
in making the sessions interesting and 
valuable. Approval of the requests of the 
church for constitutional changes and au- 
thorization for the development of other 
activities of the church was given, so that 
all in all we have done our part in serving 
the church in its world-wide program. 

The president called the attention of the 
Inner Missions Committee to the fact, that 
it is a most important committee, and 
urged greater activity if the local congre- 
gations are to function properly and in 
the most wholesome way. He urged the 
need of congregations giving heed to the 
rules of the church in the calling of pas- 
tors in the hope that greater care might 
be exercised in the selection of ministers 
so that fitness might be more carefully 
sought both on the part of the congrega- 
tions and the candidates for pulpits. New 
pastors coming to the synod are: the Rev. 
A. C. Curran to the Bittinger Parish, the 
Rev. C. K. Spiggle to the Keyser Pastorate, 
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and the Rev. Donald W. Brown to the 
Aurora Parish. A series of Educational, 
Evangelistic and Stewardship Conferences 
are arranged for during the month of Oc- 
tober that will cover the entire synod and 
provide for a study of the local congrega- 
tions both as to finances and missionary 
activity, as well as to the church’s world- 
wide program. Our endeavor shall be to 
bring knowledge and inspiration to all of 
the people and thus help them to under- 
stand how big the church is and what our 
part is in winning the people of our area 
to an appreciation of Christ and, from this 
home base, gain a zeal for the winning of 
all mankind to the Kingdom. 


ONE CONGREGATION’S 
METHOD 


Leadership Conference and Retreat Disclose 
Definite Objectives and Plans for the 
the Coming Months 


Into Gop’s great open book of nature 
gathered forty leaders of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Spring Grove, Pa., the Rev. 
Ralph C. Robinson pastor, on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, August 27. It was 
fitting that a conference of this sort should 
be held among the trees, which only God 
can make and by the side of a stream 
which symbolized God’s enduring love for 
His people by the fact that men may come 
and men may go but the stream goes on 
forever. 

Officers and other leaders of the Sunday 
school, the Luther League, the Women’s 
and Young Women’s Missionary Societies, 
the men’s organization together with the 
church council composed the group. There 
was a three-fold purpose of the retreat, 
namely, fellowship, enlightenment and 
enlistment. 

The conference opened with a short de- 
votional period led by the pastor. The 
three-fold task of the congregation was 
then discussed—first, its duty in evangel- 
ism, telling the gospel; second, its duty of 
education, teaching the gospel; and third, 
its challenge of serving love, living the 
gospel. Prayerful planning plus personal 
participation equal progress. 

Because September is Parish Education 
Month, a true and false test was given 
the group. Statements concerning the work 
of the church outside the local parish, the 
divisions of the church year and what 
part of the work each stresses and about 
the men and women who are carrying on 
the work of the church in all parts of the 
world, made up the test. Mimeographed 
copies of the congregational calendar for 
September and October were distributed. 


Ten Per Cent Increases 


Goals for the coming year were sug- 
gested by the pastor as follows: 

1. Numerical increases: 10% in church 
attendance, 10% in church membership, 
10% in communion record, 10% in offer- 
ing, 10% in subscription to THe LUTHERAN, 
and 10% in attendance at all organization 
meetings. 

2. At each morning church service a 
new hymn from the Common Service 
Book, so that the congregation may in- 
crease its repertoire of beautiful hymns. 
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3. The work of the congregation to be 
carried forward by committees which will 
increase the effectiveness of the work itself 
and also increase the number of active 
participants. Suggested were committees 
on evangelism, education, missions, pub- 
licity, property, music and dramatics. A 
choir guild, ushers’ guild and an altar 
guild are to be formed. All of these to 
report to a church cabinet made up of 
representatives from the church council 
and various church organizations each 
quarter. 

The chairman of the Parish Education 
Month Committee presented the five-year 
plan of the Parish and Church School 
Board, U. L. C. A. This was presented at 
this time for information only, action to 
be taken at the Workers’ Conference on 
September 20 when the church is looking 
forward to the visit of the Rev. S. White 
Rhyne, executive secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board. 

A light supper prepared by a committee 
was then eaten. After this the group as- 
sembled for a song service. Four boys 
with their trumpets led the singing. Rep- 
resentatives of the various organizations 
represented talked briefly of the problems 
confronting their organizations and asked 
for the support of the group. The confer- 
ence closed with a prayer by one of the 
elders of the church and the pronounce- 
ment of the benediction by the pastor. 


STUDY OF RACE PROBLEMS 
URGED BY CONFERENCE 
OF EDUCATORS 


Blue Ridge, N. C. Seventy-five leading 
educators from over the South closed an 
eight-day mission here after an exhaustive 
study of the possibility of an effective edu- 
cational approach to the racial problem in 
the South. Sponsored by the Conference 
on Education and Race Relations, the meet- 
ing drew college presidents, deans and 
professors, and state and city school super- 
intendents from ten states. 


Conclusions reached by the conference 
were that the colleges and public schools 
have a great opportunity to serve the 
South toward the wise solution of its inter- 
racial problems, and that they have a cor- 
responding obligation to render this serv- 
ice. The means suggested and urged was 
the inclusion of all school curricula of the 
factual study of these problems so that the 
citizens of tomorrow may be prepared to 
deal with them on the basis of accurate 
knowledge and reason rather than that of 
emotion and prejudice. 

—Presbyterian Tribune. 


THE wokrLp is a sphere of suffering and, 
until it is remade from base to summit, 
no one can deny that it will continue to 
be what it is. Hence the aim of fine man- 
hood should be not to make life easy but 
to make it so strong that it can stand the 
utmost strain. Again, I say the end is not 
suffering but victory, though of a sort that 
can be achieved only through suffering. 
Nothing less is worthy of men who are 
sons of God.—Charles H. Brent. 
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THANKS FROM WESTERN 
CANADA 


DurRING THE past few years western 
Canada has needed more help than any 
other district, as it has suffered not only 
from the depression, but again and again 
through drought. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Manitoba and other Provinces, assembled 
in Edmonton, unanimously passed a reso- 
lution on August 3 to thank all those who 
either through gifts or through their work 
in the packing and distributing of clothing 
helped again last winter to alleviate the 
existing need. 

Giving is not only helpful to those who 
give; just as much or perhaps more will 
a blessing come to those who receive gifts, 
because it is not so much the physical 
benefits these people are getting, but of 
much greater importance is the strengthen- 
ing of the common ties between the dif- 
ferent members and the parishes of the 
synod. The parishioner is reminded again, 
that brothers in Christ are acting accord- 
ing to the commands of the Master. “I was 
naked, and ye clothed me.” 

The Manitoba Synod requested the un- 
dersigned to write to the different official 
papers and magazines of our United Lu- 
theran Church to express our thanks to 
those who helped in this Christian work 
in any manner or form. 

May each contributor, as well as worker 
be convinced that no endeavor was spared 
to secure the best possible distribution. 
The most needy were considered first, and 
that a real help was given was acknowl- 
edged. 

Joining my thanks to those of the synod 
to all givers and workers in the “Winter- 
help.” 

(Signed) Grorce O. JUETTNER. 


By Dr. Tappert 


In the above we bring an expression of 
the gratitude of our Canadian friends for 
the gifts of clothing and bedding, which 
they received during the past winter. We 
had hoped that improved conditions would 
make another appeal unnecessary; but the 
terrible drought, which has laid waste vast 
stretches of fertile prairie, and which has 
reduced the settlers to abject poverty, com- 
pels us to appeal again to the Christian 
love and charity for all articles of clothing 
and bedding which they can spare. The 
Canadian Railways will again give us free 
transportation from Hamilton, Ontario; our 
faithful collectors are again, we hope, 
willing and eager to do this service of love 
to our unfortunate fellow Lutherans. Be- 
low we give the names and addresses of 
the collection centers. We come early this 
year, for the need is pressing and we hope 
that at the usual fall cleaning many articles 
will be found, which can be made useful 
in alleviating the need. Since in many 
parts not even feed for horses and cattle 
has been harvested, it stands to reason that 
the need is overwhelming. The govern- 
ment has issued strict regulations, accord- 
ing to which a farmer can keep only one 
horse for each thirty-five acres of cul- 
tivated land. Twelve is the maximum 
number of horses allowed on any farm. 
The maximum number of cows that may 
be retained if relief feed is required, is 
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four. Where there are more than two de- 
pendent children, two milk cows may be 
kept, and three cows will be allowed, 
where there are three to four dependent 
children. The equivalent of one steer may 
be kept for meat, if there are no other 
sources available. One brood sow, and one 
pig for each three members of a family 
may also be retained, while the maximum 
number of poultry is fifty. This, of course, 
only makes provision for a proper supply 
of food; but no provision is made for cloth- 
ing, and for this reason we make this 
earnest appeal. 


Pastor Afoot 


Perhaps some of our readers remember 
what we wrote some years ago about the 
missionary horse “Mishi,” for which the 
Women’s Missionary Society office in 
Philadelphia collected the funds. It was a 
nice white horse, which faithfully served 
the late missionary Klingbeil until his un- 
timely death. After that it came into the 
service of his successor, Pastor Miller. Late 
in August the missionary had to cross a 
stream, which heavy rains had filled to 
overflowing. In the strong current the 
horse lost its foothold; the current swept 
it away and it drowned. The missionary 
had a miraculous escape. We regret the 
loss of the faithful horse, but we are grate- 
ful that the missionary was spared. But 
what shall he do without a horse? He was 
on his way to Mystery Lake, twenty-seven 
miles distant, too far to walk. He must 
have a new horse, which will cost about 
$50. There are other missionaries in bit- 
ter need of a horse. Who helps? 


Collection Centers 


The Rev. H. A. Kropp, 312 West 22d St., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Rev. Robert Ischinger, 530 Walnut 
St., Reading, Pa. 

Sister Emma Tappert, Mary J. Drexel 
Home, 2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Concordia Parish House, the Rev. W. 
Tappert, Helena and Putnam Sts., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

St. Simeon Parish House, Dr. C. W. 
Knudten, 1540 N. Spaulding Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Direct: Canadian N. W. Relief, the Rev. 
John Reble, D.D., 104 Hughson St., North 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Gifts in money 
should be sent to the Board of American 
Missions. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York. 


THE BALTIMORE 
MOTHERHOUSE 


By the Rev. Foster U. Gift, D.D. 


THE TRAINING ScHoOoL will open on Sep- 
tember 29 with bright prospects for a very 
successful year. The incoming class will 
include nine candidates for the diaconate 
and a goodly number of registrants for the 
general courses for Christian workers. 

Evidences are abundant of a growing in- 
terest in the work of the school in its ef- 
forts to train young women for the di- 
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aconate and for general Christian work. 
The wisdom of the inauguration of the 
general courses of training for Christian 
workers is being vindicated by the fact 
that a number of last year’s class have 
secured full-time positions and at least 
nine deaconesses now in active service en- 
tered the Motherhouse during the past ten 
years as special students. Just within the 
past twelve months, two young women 
who registered for the general two-year 
course of training have become candidates 
for the diaconate. 

The Department of Sacred Music, which 
was established a year ago, has proved to 
be both popular and successful. The same 
may be said of the Social Service Depart- 
ment established the year before. Other 
minor changes and readjustments have 
been made in the courses during the past 
few years which have added to the ef- 
fectiveness of the training. 

The Board of Deaconess Work of the 
United Lutheran Church, at its meeting in 
Baltimore, June 24, 1937, unanimously 
elected the Rev. William A. Wade, D.D., 
pastor of Holy Comforter Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, for almost twenty 
years, to the office of Executive Secretary 
of the Board and associate pastor of the 
Baltimore Motherhouse. On his return 
from vacation, Dr. Wade announced his 
decision, on September 5, to accept the 
call, and he will assume the duties of his 
new work November 1. 


NEW YORK LUTHER 
LEAGUE IN CONVENTION 


THE TENTH annual Luther League Lead- 
ership School of the Metropolitan area of 
New York was held in Pinecrest Dunes, 
Peconic, Long Island, from Sunday, Aug- 
ust 29, to Monday, September 6. This year’s 
attendance was the highest in ten years, 
with a total of sixty-two delegates for the 
week period, and 129 for the week-end 
period. Many splendid courses were of- 
fered, including a course in Luther League 
Problems led by Mr. John George Kurzen- 
knabe, president of the Luther League of 
America; a course in Social Problems led 
by the Rev. C. E. Krumbholz, secretary of 
the Inner Mission Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church; and a course in Recrea- 
tional Leadership, led by Mr. W. Tom 
Ward, director of Pinecrest Dunes Camp. 
Many interesting evening activities were 
held, including a beach supper, a Candle- 
light Consecration Service, a “Stunt Nite,” 
and an evening of folk dancing. The Lu- 
ther League of Immanuel Church, Mer- 
iden, Conn., presented the Persian mission- 
ary play, “Kasim,” as an evening feature. 

On Sunday morning, the entire school 
participated in an early morning Com- 
munion service held out of doors, in a pine 
grove, and later worshiped with the con- 
gregation of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
of Greenport, L. I. Every evening a Vesper 
service was held on a sand due overlook- 
ing Long Island Sound, and members of 
each class conducted the services. On 
Monday, Labor Day, the annual banquet 
was served, and at that time, a resume 
of the ten years of the school was given 
by Mrs. E. W. Hammer of Meriden, Conn., 
who has participated in every session of 


Announcing Two New 


Publications 


Now Church Members Can Readily Be- 

come Acquainted With the Meaning of 

the Various Parts and Features of the 
Worship of Our Church. 


A GUIDE TO 
WORSHIP 


By CHARLES STORK JONES 


A pamphlet every pastor should welcome, 
as it meets a long-felt need. It is written 
expressly for the average church member 
and deals with matters in which there is a 
deepening interest and on which more defi- 
nite knowledge is most desirable. 


The author, an active pastor, provides here 
a concise and readable explanation of the 
nature of worship, appointments of the 
chancel, liturgical terms and words, the 
structure and significance of the various 
parts of the service of worship, Christian 
symbols, and the Church Year. 


All essential facts are stated concisely and 
correctly. The very low price invites its dis- 
tribution to the entire membership of a 
congregation. 


Bound in an attractive Heavy Paper Cover. 
Size, 5 x 744 inches. 32 pages. 


Price, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 
a hundred. 


Additional Material to Supplement a 
Popular Catechetical Course. 


TRUTH AND LIFE 


By O. F. NOLDE 


A pupil’s source-book for use with “Study 
Helps in the Catechism,” with the outline 
of which it conforms. This source-book has 
been developed to meet the demand for ma- 
terial that would supplement effectively the 
contents of the workbook of Dr. Nolde’s 
course for the regular confirmation class. 


Among its features are a summarization 
of the teachings of the various parts of the 
catechism, and explanations and definitions 
of unusual or catechetical terms. These lat- 
ter helps appear at the end of each chapter. 
Other features making this a valuable addi- 
tion to this highly regarded, widely-used 
and up-to-date catechetical course are in- 
cluded. 


Its use will add much to the interest and 
effectiveness of this course of catechetical 
instruction. 

Price, 40 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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the school since it’s inception. At the con- 
clusion of her talk, she presented to the 
Rev. Luther F. Gerhart, director of the 
school from it’s start, a brown leather suit- 
case, a brief case to match, and a purse, 
which was given by the alumni of the 
school to him in appreciation of the splen- 
did work, he has done in bringing the 
school to it’s present size and standard. 
The Leadership School is fully accredited, 
and awards both A level and B level cer- 
tificates to those who complete the courses 
satisfactorily. From a small group of fif- 
teen or twenty, it has grown to it’s pres- 
ent size of over one hundred, with a staff 
and faculty of twelve men and women. 
This year’s registration covered delegates 
from four states and thirty-seven congre- 
gations. E. F. ScHwase. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD’S 
LUTHER LEAGUES 


THE TENTH annual convention of the Lu- 
ther Leagues of the Rocky Mountain Synod 
was held in Canon City, Colo., August 28 
and 29. The Rev. W. C. Conradi reports 
the presence of sixty-eight delegates and 
visitors representing congregations in 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyom- 
ing. These with twenty local delegates 
and visitors constituted a group able to 
discuss Luther League progress and prob- 
lems effectively. 

The convention theme was “Bridge 
Builders for God” and the program illus- 
trated this theme on its first cover page. 
The addresses at the several sessions were 
articulated to each other in terms of “The 
Bridge of Faith,’ “of Fellowship,” “of 
Friendship,” and “of Loyalty.” 

A very enjoyable part of the convention 
was the banquet which was held Saturday 
evening, August 28. The Rev. L. H. Stein- 
hoff was toastmaster and the Rev. W. F. 
Martin gave the theme address. Again the 
convention theme figured, the delegates 
and visitors marching over a rustic foot 
bridge placed before the door of the church 
on their way to their places at the tables. 
In the guise of a mock radio program the 
various Leagues in attendance were rep- 
resented by members who brought mes- 
sages from their respective congregations. 

On Sunday a communion service was 
held and officers were installed by Pres- 
ident Steinhoff. They are: Mr. Charles 
Veysey, Denver, Colo., president; Miss 
Kathryn Fults, Denver, Colo., vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Betty Carlson, Pueblo, Colo., 
secretary; Miss Rose Fredericks, Albu- 
querque, N. M., treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY LUTHER 
LEAGUE 


To EMANUEL congregation, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., the Rev. Adolph Holthusen, 
D.D., pastor, there came a double privilege 
over the Labor Day week-end: Re-enter- 
ing their renovated church with its beau- 
tifully refurnished chancel and entertain- 
ing the forty-second annual convention of 
the New Jersey Luther League. In addi- 
tion, the congregation was looking forward 
to observing fittingly the tenth anniversary 
of Dr. Holthusen’s pastorate. 

The League’s convention brought fully 
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two hundred delegates from all parts of 
the state and they had a pleasantly profit- 
able sojourn, carrying out a fine program 
built around the theme, “The Light of the 
World.” To the development of this pro- 
gram the following speakers contributed: 
President Eugene Kelchner of Camden; 
President John George Kurzenknabe of 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. Virgil B. Sease of 
Parlin; Chaplain Norman Ross of Dunellen; 
H. Torrey Walker; the Rev. Ivan Hagedorn 
of Philadelphia; the Revs. Walter Krouse 
of Atlantic City and Stanley Billheimer 
of Palmyra, Pa. The following officers were 
elected: President, Eugene H. Kelchner, 
Camden; vice-president, Alfred Beck, 
Union City; recording secretary, Irma 
Schaefer, Newark; corresponding secretary, 
Margaret Schmoock, New Brunswick; 
treasurer, George Handzo, Garfield; sec- 
retaries: Life Service, Alfred Schroder, 
Airmont; Missionary, Martha Hoffman, 
Camden; Educational, Elsie Schmidt, Clif- 
ton; Intermediate, Laura Vroom, Plainfield; 
Junior, Ruth Miller, Camden. Twelve- 
point Program Secretary, Luther Weibel, 
Trenton; Publicity Secretary, the Rev. 
C. K. Fegley, Weehawken; Field Secre- 
tary, Dr. P. C. White, New York City; 
Clerical Advisors: A. H. Holthusen, New 
Brunswick; D. F. Irvin, Haddonfield; R. L. 
Yund, Westville. 

The quota of $221 for the Konnarock 
Medical Center Project was accepted and 
plans for a state-wide visitation by na- 
tional officers during a period in October. 
A Memorial Service was held in honor of 
Mr. Louis van Gulliwe of Asbury Park, 
organizer of the State League and its first 
president. 


Egg Harbor, N. J. The Rev. Philip Hoh, 
pastor of Zion Church, has resigned this 
pastorate, the resignation becoming ef- 
fective September 1. His ministry has been 
highly esteemed by Zion’s congregation and 
by the community. It was accepted be- 
cause of Pastor Hoh’s ill health. He will 
continue his residence in Egg Harbor City. 


Albany, N. Y. First Lutheran Church, 
of which the Rev. Chalmers E. Frontz is 
pastor, resumed its regular schedule for 
the Sunday school and church service on 
Sunday. September 19. Services at the 
First Lutheran Church have been con- 
tinued throughout the summer months 
with a fairly good attendance. During the 
absence of the pastor, the folowing men 
have occupied the pulpit. The Rev. Paul 
I. Morentz, Board of American Missions, 
Philadelphia; the Rev. William von Deben, 
pastor, St. Mark’s Church, Guilderland, 
N. Y.; and Mr. Louis C. Smith, lay reader 
and member of the congregation. 

During the month of August, the church 
suffered a loss in the death of it’s soprano 
soloist, Mrs. Gerard Knapp. Mrs. Knapp 
had been singing in the church for over 
ten years. Through the ministry of song, 
Mrs. Knapp added tremendously to the 
beauty of the Service. 

First Lutheran Church was able through 
the efforts of it’s organizations to have the 
largest single delegation at New York’s 
Synod’s Summer School this year at Silver 
Bay, New York. There were thirteen mem- 
bers of the congregation there for the en- 
tire week. Dr. Frontz, pastor of the 
church, is the director of the school. 
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GEORGE E. NEFF 


An Appreciation 


By Arthur P. Black, Secretary of the Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship 


“So tive, that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each 
shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at 
night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


Those who knew him most intimately 
through the years of his dynamic activities, 
and when he as well as they knew his 
earthly career was nearing its end, will 
agree that the late George E. Neff of York, 
Pa., faced life and approached the grave 
“sustained and soothed by an unfaltering 
trust” such as Bryant clearly had in mind. 

Some men stamp their personality in- 
delibly upon the hearts of their fellow- 
men. Mr. Neff was such a man. The writer 
knew him chiefly as a churchman. For 
almost a dozen years we worked together 
promoting the program and work of the 
Laymen’s Movement of which Mr. Neff was 
a charter member. During the continuous 
functioning of that organization over a 
period of thirty years—from 1907 to 1918 
in the General Synod, and from 1918 to 
the present time in the United Lutheran 
Church in America—he was one of its most 
enthusiastic, liberal, and active supporters. 
He never missed a committee meeting 
until failing health made his attendance 
impossible—a little more than a year be- 
fore his death. And he not merely at- 
tended; he always manifested a lively in- 
terest, and did active, constructive work. 

But his interest in his church was not 
confined to the Laymen’s Movement. He 
was a memver of the Executive Board of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
as long as he was constitutionally eligible, 
and a member of the Board of Publication 
at the time of his death. His “first love,” 
however, if he could be said to have had 
one, was the “Loysville Home,” as he 
always called the Tressler Orphans’ Home 
at Loysville. He was a member of that 
Home’s board for thirty-three year’, eigh- 
teen of which he was treasurer. For many 
years he was associated on that board with 
the late William H. Glatfelter of Spring 
Grove, Pa., one of the finest Christian lay- 
men the United Lutheran Church or any 
other church ever had, who served as its 
president. These two were workers to- 
gether with God, and with each other. 
Where you would meet one you would 
almost invariably meet the other, whether 
in committee, in synodical meetings, con- 
ferences, biennial conventions, or other 
church groups. Their friendship was of the 
David-Jonathan type. I like to think that 
they are reunited in that other and better 
world beyond the grave, and are con- 
tinuing the work there they carried on so 
sincerely and magnificently here. 
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Mr. Neff’s engaging personality and in- 
tense earnestness made him beloved wher- 
ever he was known. His loyalty to his 
church was matched by his loyalty to his 
friends. Loyalty to both was one of his 
chief characteristics. Another was his keen 
sense of humor. In one of his letters he 
wrote: “I have always gone on the theory 
that it is better to see the funny side of 
life than the glum side. We get enough 
of the latter without looking for it.” An- 
other was his integrity of purpose and 
hatred of sham. On this point he once 
wrote: “You know you always have a few 
fellows who, if they cannot be the bell 
sheep, browse around in the rear ranks. 
They don’t exactly oppose, and yet they 
do nothing to help.” 

Mr. Neff’s home life was ideal. A night 
spent in his home with him and his be- 
loved wife was an experience never to be 
forgotten. In the current issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly there is “A Family Pic- 
ture” of Dwight L. Moody by his son Paul, 
in which he says of his father and mother: 
“Their life together was idyllic, and to the 
end of the chapter he was a gallant and 
chivalrous lover.” That can be said with 
equal truth of George E. Neff, successful 
lawyer and business man, loyal churchman 
and friend, and charming Christian gen- 
tleman. ARTHUR P. BLAcK. 

Washington, D. C. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


On the Death of Dr. John A. W. Haas as 
Adopted by the Faculty of Muhlenberg 
College 


Greatly distressed by the sudden passing of 
Dr. John A. W. Haas, late president of Muhlen- 
berg College, we the members of the faculty of 
said college hereby desire to express our regard 
for him as a capable executive, a Christian 
scholar, and a personal friend, throughout his 
many years of service as the guiding spirit of 
our institution for thirty-two years. Although 
prominent in the councils of the Lutheran 
Church and interested in all departments of 
civic welfare, he had an eye single to the de- 
velopment of Muhlenberg as a Christian college 
for the purpose of preparing men of Christian 
character for all walks of life, and all to the 
glory of Him Who is the Head of the Church. 
He was ever zealous for the truth of the Gospel 
and a staunch advocate of public as well as of 
personal ethics and morals. His influence for 
good upon a generation of graduates can never 
be calculated and his personal attainments in 
the wide ranges of higher education inspired 
| i to strive for ever higher goals. There- 
ore. 

Whereas we shall always feel a deep sense of 
loss as the years come and go, since we shall no 
longer see his form nor ever again hear his 
familiar voice in the halls and classroom of our 
institution, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express our sincere 
thanks to God for the college which he left us 
—a monument to his ability as a wise coun- 
selor and able administrator: 

Resolved, Further, that we of the facul 
carry on, in the spirit which he exemplified, 
the work which he left for us to develop to 
still greater heights: 

Resolved, Also, that we as a faculty pledge 
our full co-operation to the one whom a wise 
Providence had alreadv placed in the pres- 
ident’s chair, as though foreseeing the termina- 
tion of Dr. Haas’ earthly labors and thus setting 
His seal upon them: 

Resolved, Finally, that we record these reso- 
lutions as a part of the minutes of the faculty; 
that a copy of the same be sent to the news- 
papers of our city for publication: and that a 
copy be sent to Mrs. Haas, his faithful wife, 
who for so many years always encouraged him 
when the work was hard and the task at times 
difficult. We pray that God’s presence may 
always be consciously with her and His richest 
blessing ever upon her. 

Robert R. Fritsch, 


Albert C. H. Fasig, 
Robert C. Horn. 


OBITUARY 


Smith. Charles G. Smith died suddenly July 
22 while in Bridgeport, Conn., on business. Mr. 
Smith was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., September 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
LEVERING TYSON, A.M., Litt.D., 
President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments, 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated at 
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10, 1868. His early church life was spent in 
First Church, Pittsburgh, where he served on 
the church council and as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. In 1895 he was 
a founder of the Luther League of America and 
was also instrumental in establishing the well- 
known Spring Garden Mission. 

He removed to Philadelphia in 1914 and 
rendered distinguished service on the church 
council of Nativity Church, and as teacher of 
the Men’s Bible Class. Since 1933 Mr. Smith 
was identified with St. Mark’s Church, serving 
also on the church council and as the chairman 
of the congregation’s Committee on Evangelism. 
During the past year he served most efficiently 
as secretary of the Ministerium’s Committee on 
Evangelism. Every department of the church’s 
work received not only his sympathetic inter- 
est but also his liberal support. But it was in 
the field of Evangelism that his love for the 
Master and immortal souls was most evident, 
for the chief concern and the greatest joy of 
his life as a Christian layman was to bear wit- 
ness to the Lord Jesus Christ to souls who 
knew Him not. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Nettie M. 
Smith, and two sons, the Rev. Frederick A. 
Smith of the Lutheran City Mission, and George 
P. Smith, an ardent worker in St. James’ 
Church, Philadelphia, and a brother, George F. 
Smith of Ponco City, Okla. Funeral services 
were conducted in St. Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, July 27, at which his pastor, the Rev. 
Charles E. Keim, officiated, and he was laid to 
rest in Northwood Cemetery. 
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Dozer. The Rev. Clement Laird Vallandigham 
Dozer, a retired pastor of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
living in Los Angeles, Calif., died suddenly at 
Geneva, Ohio, on September 2, 1937, while on 
a visit to the home of friends here in the East. 
Just the night before, he had been in the best 
of spirits, playing the piano and singing the 
loved hymns of the church with his full, rich 
voice, apparently in better health than for many 
a day. He retired to his bed and there the 
angel of death found him and bore his soul 
away. 

Pastor Dozer was born on the twenty-fifth of 
April 1864, in the old homestead at Dozer’s 
Ridge (Gaysport) near Zanesville, Ohio, the son 
of a music-loving farmer and fruit grower, 
Solomon Dozer, and his wife, Mary Magdalena, 
nee Swingle. He was confirmed in the fall of 
1879 in St. John’s Lutheran Church of Stover- 
town, Ohio. He attended Fultonham Academy, 
graduating in 1889, after which he went to 
Thiel College, where he completed the course 
and received his A.B. degree in 1892. His the- 
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ological training was secured at the Philadelphia 
Lutheran Seminary from which he graduated 
in 1895. Ordination followed in June of that 
year in Lewisburg, Ohio, at the hands of the 
old District Synod of Ohio, after which he took 
up his first pastorate at Adamsville, Ohio. Be- 
fore long he accepted a call to the Portland- 
Alexandria Parish in Indiana where he re- 
mained until 1902. He then removed to the 
Pittsburgh Synod, serving the North East, Mid- 
dle Lancaster, and Ashtabula-Denmark center 

arishes. In 1921 he became pastor at North 

altimore, Ohio, returning to the Pittsburgh 
Synod to serve the old Prospect Parish until 
1927. Thereafter he served as a supply for a 
period in Cleveand, as he had done for a brief 
time near the beginning of his ministry, retir- 
ing to live in Los Angeles about seven years 
ago. In the course of the years he studied voice 
in Chicago, Washington, D. C., and Ashtabula, 
finding joy therein for himself and enriching 
his ministry thereby. 

Funeral services were held in the afternoon 
of Sunday, September 5, in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church of Philo, Ohio, in care of the Rev. B. C. 
Kreis, the pastor, after which his body was 
taken across the river for burial in Duncan 
Falls, Ohio. 

Pastor Dozer was twice married. His first 
wife was Mary E. Bowman. They were mar- 
ried in 1900 and two sons, Augustua Laird and 
Theodore Clement, were born to the union. All 
three pre-deceased him, the mother dying in 
1905. About five years ago he married a sec- 
ond time. His wife was unfortunately not with 
him at his death, having remained behind in 
Los Angeles. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ethel Dozer; four brothers, David E. of Philo, 
Albert P. of Dozer’s Ridge, the Rev. Charles E. 
of Pitcairn, Pa., S. Cyrus of Zanesville; and one 
sister, Mrs. James L. France. The Rev. Reg- 
inald E. Dozer of Pittsburgh is his nephew. 

His voice is stilled, but the memory of his 
strong convictions, stalwart faith, and bold tes- 
timony, for he was a preacher of no little 
strength, lingers with all who knew him. 

Henry H. Bagger. 


A LITURGICAL CONFERENCE 


The fourth in a series of Liturgical Confer- 
ences will be held at St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church, E. F. Valbracht pastor, Logan Square, 
Chicago, Ill., on the Feast of St. Michaels’ and 
All Angels, September 29, 1937. The Conference 
will open at 3.00 P. M. with the reading of the 
office of None, and will conclude with a service 
at 8.00 P. M. 

Dr. A. A. Zinck of Milwaukee and Dr. A. C. 
Piepkorn of Cleveland, Ohio, will present papers 
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in the afternoon on the topics, “Is the Lutheran 
Church Liturgical?’”’ and “Built for Worship,” 
respectively. 
Pastors and laymen of all general Lutheran 
bodies will attend and take part in the program. 
Committee: 

Rev. C. Lundquist, 

Rev. J. C. Simonson, 

Rev. E. F. Valbracht, Chairman. 


‘SPECIAL MEETING OF SYNOD 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California 
will meet in special convention at the First 
English Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
David R. Huber, D.D., pastor, at 10.00 A. M., 
October 5, to hear the report of special com- 
missioners appointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of synod. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall meeting of the New York Conference 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will be held Monday, September 27, in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, 376 East 156th St., New York 
City, the Rev. O. A. Plagemann pastor. Sessions 
open with the Communion Service at 10.00 
A. M. F. W. Grunst, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will hold its annual meeting October 6 and 7 
in St. Luke’s Church, Marietta, Ohio, W. L. 
Spielman, D.D., pastor. 

First session, Wednesday morning at 10.30 
o'clock with The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion. The Brotherhood Banquet and annual 
meeting will be held Wednesday evening at 
6.30. G. M. Lubold, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth semi-annual convention of the 
Chicago Conference of the Ilinois Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will meet 
in Epiphany Lutheran Church, Elmhurst, IIl., 
Tuesday, October 5. Sessions will open with 
the Communion service at 9.30 A. M. 

George J. Curran, Sec. 


The fall session of the Lebanon Conference of 
the East Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America will be held in St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mahanoy 
City, Pa., the Rev. Lester B. Lutz pastor, Tues- 
day, October 5, 1937. The Rev. Dr. Nathan R. 
Melhorn, editor of THe LuTHERAN, will address 
the conference at the evening session. 


The seventeenth convention of the Southern 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will convene on 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 29 and 
30, in Greenville, Ohio. 

Sessions will be held in the St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. Christian Wessel pas- 
tor. Rev. Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Illinois Synod will take 
place in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Washing- 
ton, Ill., Wednesday and Thursday, October 6 
and 7, opening with the Public Confession and 
the Holy Communion Wednesday morning at 
10.45 o’clock. Frederick R. Ludwig, Sec. 


The thirty-sixth semi-annual convention of 
the East Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will meet Thursday, October 7, in Christ 
Church (Rupp’s) of the Manorville Parish, the 
Rev. Elmer F. Rice, D.D., pastor, beginning at 
9.30 A. M. with the Service of Holy Com- 
munion. : Bruce R. Shaffer, Sec. 


The New Jersey Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will hold its fall 
convention in Christ Lutheran Church, Ridge- 
field Park, N. J., the Rev. Carl J. Lucas pastor, 
Thursday, September 30. The sessions will open 
at 9.30 A. M. with the service of Holy Com- 
munion and the sermon by the Rev. George R. 
F. Tamke, president. . Henry Meyer, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the North 
Carolina Synod will hold its fifty-second annual 
convention October 14-17 in Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Hickory, N. C., the Rev. V. C. 
Ridenhour pastor. The convention theme will 
be that used at the triennial convention, based 
on John 13:35. The speakers will be Mrs. 
Oscar Schmidt, Philadelphia, Pa., and Miss 
Faith Lippard, Japan. 

Mrs. J. D. Sheppard, Sec. 


The ninth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York. Confer- 
ence, United Lutheran Synod of New York, will 
be held Friday, October 29, 1937, in Christ Lu- 
theran Church, 153d Street and Broadway, New 
York City, the Rev. Frederick W. Teichmann 
pastor. Opening session 10.30 A. M.. 

Gladys K. Zipf, Rec. Sec. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will meet October 19, 20 and 21 in the 
First Lutheran Church in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Morten Hansen, Rec. Sec. 
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DURING OCTOBER 

tHecomne CHURCH PAPER WEEK oo 10 17 
Every Congregation Should Seek to Double the Number of 
Subscribers for THE LUTHERAN Among Its Members 


ALL DURING THE NEXT YEAR 
THE WHOLE PROGRAM OF THE WHOLE CHURCH 
Will be Brought to the People Through 


THE LUTHERAN 


By action of the COMMITTEE ON PROMOTION Tue LutHeran has been designated as the 
medium for communications, information, programs, and announcements. Recognizing the importance 
of having a larger number of families in contact with the “Whole Program of the Whole Church” 
the COMMITTEE ON CHURCH PAPERS makes the following appeal to all Pastors: 


September 10, 1937. 
DEAR BRETHREN: 

The great word in the United Lutheran Church in the coming weeks will be “Promotion.” 
Our Church is serious in its endeavor to promote its projects, which are, in truth, the cause of our 
Lord. We are committed to support that Promotional Plan. 

We suggest to you a liberal number of subscriptions to THe LUTHERAN in your congrega- 
tion as the first step in our co-operation with the Plan of Promotion. Tue LuTHEran will be used 
regularly by the Committee on Promotion as the medium for communications, information, pro- 
grams, and announcements, and News Letter Writers will report promptly the Group Meetings as 
they are held. You will want this information, and your members should have this information. 
We ask you to get back of the CHURCH PAPER WEEK, October 10th to 17th, and help us to 
double our subscriptions. 

Try to think of Tae LutTuerAN, which prints all the news of all the causes of our Church all 
year and every year, as a vital factor of the “Promotional Plan.” Tue Luruerawn will continue to 
do what we plan to do in our Group Meetings. Help make the “Promotional Plan” permanent 
through subscriptions to THz LurHeraNn and the Lutherischer Herold. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMANN F. MILLER, 
Chairman. 


Thus each pastor has been urgently requested to set up the necessary machinery in the local 
church for doubling the number of subscribers for our Church Papers. The Luther Leagues are spe- 
cially interested in this program because of a very worthy objective of this organization for the next 
two years. Full details concerning this objective will be given in next week’s issue of THe LUTHERAN. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER CAN DO SOMETHING IN THIS MOVEMENT TO 
DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS. HELP YOUR PASTOR TO 
ACCOMPLISH THIS NOW. CONTINUE YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION. 
INTEREST YOUR FRIENDS IN READING CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Our Motto: 
Forward Together 


Our Slogan: 
No Subscription Discontinued and Each One Win One 


THE CHURCH’S MESSENGER CALLS FOR 20,000 NEW READERS 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Take Care of 


Examine Carefully! Study Carefully! Introduce Into Your Work! 


THE NURSERY DEPARTMENT PACKET 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


This packet provides helps for the church to use in caring for the spiritual welfare of its tiny 
tots. The material prepared will be of definite and practicable aid and guidance to parents in 
the religious training of their children. It will also promote a cordial relationship between the 
parents and the church school. 


CONTENTS OF THE PACKET 
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THAT LITTLEST ONE 


(1) AN ENVELOPE on which the superintendent can keep a record 


of every step taken to help the parents 


(2) A SHEET OF INSTRUCTIONS for the superintendent, telling her 


how to use the materials 


(3) TWELVE LETTERS (with envelopes) to be sent to the parents— 
one every three months, beginning shortly after the baby’s arrival 


(4) THREE BIRTHDAY CARDS to be sent to the child—one on each 


of his first three birthdays 


(5) AN INVITATION to the child to come to the Nursery Class of the 
Sunday school—to be sent when the child is of suitable age 


The letters are addressed to the parents. The cards are designed for 


Nursery Department Packet 


‘Tes Unrrep Lerucany Counce ov Amemice 


SUPERINTENDENT'S RECORD 


little children. All are attractively printed. There are pictures, appro- 


priate prayers, and very simple story and picture conversations. 


Envelope Record 


There must be a packet for each child on the superintendent’s list, and each packet is complete 


for that child. 


Price, 40 cents a packet. 


“The Nursery Department Packet” fills a long-felt need. It is just what you are looking for. Order Now. 


And when he comes to Sunday school begin using our Nursery Class Course 


Teacher’s Manual 


IN THE NURSERY 
By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A cloth-bound volume containing all the material needed 
by the teacher for fifty-two sessions. Every possible help is 
provided and each lesson is worked out in great detail. All 
necessary handwork patterns and music are included. 


This course is planned as a part of THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE COURSE for use with the three-year-olds. 


“In the Nursery” is a course that is second to none among 
courses for the Nursery Class. It is distinctly religious and 
positively Christian. The lessons center in Jesus, the Living 
Lord, and pictures, material, and stories are appropriate. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Pupil’s Paper 


LITTLE VISITS WITH JESUS 
By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A set of fifty-two four-page story leaflets for weekly dis- 
tribution to children attending nursery classes where the 
manual, IN THE NURSERY, is used. One set is needed for 
each child enrolled. Put up in a folder cover, with same 
punching as leaflets. 


Sold only in complete sets. Price, 50 cents a set. 
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